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PREFACE 



The Sex Equity in Educational Leadership (SEEL) Project was funded by the 
Women's Educational Equity Act and the U.S. Department of Education to 
develop a model that others could use to increase the representation of 
women in school administration. This volume is one of three final documents 
produced by the SEEL Project. One of these volumes is designed for women 
who are aspiring to or contemplating aspiring to administrative positions 
in schools. 1 Another volume is designed for activist groups and individuals 
interested in producing change in thfc sex ratio in administration in their 
.2 



own areas.' 
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While the audience for the other two volumes may also use this one, we have 
directed this work to those who are interested not just in how to bring 
about change or get an administrative position, but also in wh^ certain 
kinds of change efforts way be more effective than others. We expect, then, 
that researchers and practitioners interested in intervention, as well as 
those interested in education, sex discrimination in the labor force, and 
social change in general, may want to read the material in this volume. 

Many people contributed to the work oZ the SEEL Project over the three years 
of its existence. Special thanks are due to Joanne Carlson, for her help 
with the original proposal; to Jane Arends, for her work on the original 
proposal and during the first year, and for her continuing encouragement 
over the years; to Dick Carlson and Janet Hart, for their help in the first 
year and for their advice and encouragement afterward; and to Lloyd DuVall, 
for his support throughout the pioject. Special thanks are also due to 
W. W. Charters, Jr., and to John Packard, for reading and commenting on an 
earlier draft of this volume. 

This volume represents the efforts of all the people on the SEEL staff. 
Part of Chapter 1 is based on material written by Patricia Schmuck, Rita 
Pougiales, and Mary Ann Smith. Writings by Mary Ann Smith^'and Rita 
Pougiales helped provide the basis for Chapter 2. Chapters 3 and 4 rely 
heavily on material written by Sakre Edson, Joan Kalvelage, Kenneth Kemp- 
ner, Patricia Schmuck, and Peg Williams. Chapter 5 includes material first 
explored by Spencer Wyant and Patricia Schmuck. Chapters 6 and 7 rely on 
material by Kenneth Kempner and Rita Pougiales, especially that found in 
their dissertations. 3 carole Starling helped pull together some of the 
data used in the analysis, and 'vfancy Gubka was extremely patient m typing 
drafts of the manuscript. In addition, Nancy Gubka, along with Kenneth 
Kempner and Rita Pougiales. provided many valuable insights that contrib- 
uted to the analysis in the chapters that follow. The major author Jean 
Stockard, was a member of the SEEL Project from its beginning. While each 
SEEL staff member had the opportunity to read and respond to the material 
contained in this volume, the personal views of the major author have 
undoubtedly influenced its content. Any errors that may remain in the 
manuscript are the responsibility of the major author. 

In this volume we review the original plans and goals of the SEEL Project, 
discuss what happened in the attempts to implement these plans, examine 
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why these results ha^^e occurred, and present tentative suggestions for 
others wanting to attain ejquity in educational administration. The first 
chapter describes the SEEL Project as it was originally conceived — the 
original plans and goals. In a sense, Chapter 1 may be seen as a descrip- 
tion of the "hypotheses*^ that formed the basis for SEEL's "field experiment" 
in changing the ratio of females and males in school administration. In 
the rest of the volume we explore the "testing" oi these hypotheses — the 
attempt to see if the activities' and procedures proposed would indeed re- 
sult in the desired changes. To put this exploration into the appropriate 
context, Chapter 2 discusses the site of the project, the funding agency, 
the special skills and the interaction of the staff members, and the changes 
that occurred ovet the years in the activities proposed to implement change. 

Chapters 3 to 5 examine in detail the various change attempts. Chapter 3 
focuses on attempts to raise individuals* awareness of sex inequities in 
education and to encourage individual women to aspire to administrative 
careers. Chapter 4 looks at activities designed to alter the organiza- 
tional practices and procedures that have helped maintain the sex imbalance 
in administration. Chapter 5 examines an attempt to deal with the hiring 
process itself by documenting the hiring patterns within the state and in- 
forming both employers and aspirants of available vacancies and applicants. 
In each of these chapters the effectiveness of the activities in meeting 
their objectives and the effectiveness of each objective in attaining the 
overall goal are assessed. The cost effectiveness of the methods, their 
efficiency in the use of people and other resources such as time, and the 
comparative usefulness of other methods are considered. 

Chapter 6 takes a more global view. First, we explore the legacy left by 
SEEL for possible future change. Then we examine whether changes that 
occurred in Oregon can be attributed to the efforts of SEEL or to other 
sources, including general trends in the society or the activities of other 
groups. Chapter 7 uses the information presented in preceding chapters to 
develop recommendations for others. 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE PROBLEM OF SEX INEQUITY IN EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
AND THE SEEL PROPOSAL 

Work roles anJ the labor force tend to be segregated by sex in all societies, 
and this country is no exception. For instance, the U.S. Census usually 
finds a slightly larger proportion of white females ■ than white males in pro- 
'fessional and' technical positions. Yet most of the women are concentrated 
in nursing, teaching, and social work positions, whereas the men are much 
more dispersed throughout other professional and' technical positions. More- 
over, jobs which men hold pay much , more than those which women hold. In 
1977, the average salary for full-time, year-round male workers was $15,070, 
the average salary for full-time, year-round female workers was only $8,814, 
or 58 percent of the figure for males. ^ 

The statistics given' above generally compare men and women in different 
occupations. Yet sex inequities are also found within a given profession. 
The Sex Equity in Educational Leadership (SEEL) Project addressed the vast 
inequity in the representation of women and men in school administration. 
Below we review the nature of this inequity and the most common reasons 
given for its occurrence. We then discuss the proposal funded by the Women s 
Educational Equity Act of the U.S. Department of Education to form the SEEL 
Project. 



THE PROBLEM 



More women than men are employed in the profession of education, yet the 
profession is strongly sex-segregated. Table 1-1 summarizes these Patterns. 
In elementary schools, most teachers are women. In secondary schools, about 
half the teachers are women. In administration, however, the situation is 
sharply reversed. In 1972-73, 35 percent of all the staff positions in 
administrative offices were filled by women, yet only 20 percent of the 
elementary principals, 3 percent of the junior high principals, 1 percent of 
the secondary principals, and just 0.1 percent of all school superintendents 
in 1972-73 were women. 

In addition to this sharp segregation in the educational work force, the 
positions men hold are more highly paid, are r .re prestigious '^nd provide 
more authority over other adults than the positions women hold. Although 
school districts no longer pay men educators more than women educators 
simply because they are men, the administrative positions do have much higher 
salaries than the teaching positions. Thus, the average salaries of men 
in education are higher than those of women. 



TABLE 1-1 



EMPLOYEES IN EDUCATION JN THE UNITED STATES 
BY SEX, 1972-73 

1 



Position 


Males 

(%) 


Females 
(%) 


Elementary school teachers 


16 


84 


Secondary school teachers 


54 


46 


Elementary school principals 


80 


20 


Junior high principals 


97 


3 


Senior high principals 


99 


1 


Superintendents 


99.9 


0.1 


Deputy and associate superintendents 


94 


6 


Assistant superintendents 


95 


5 


Other central office administrators 


65 


35 


Total full-time professional employees 


37 


63 



SOURCE; Andrew Fishel and Janice Pottker, "Women in Educational Governance: 
A Statistical Portrait," Educational Researcher 3(1976) :A-7« 



The patterns noted here are not new. Since the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century women have predominated as elementary teachers, apparently 
for economic reasons. A 1905 report, noted that female elementary teachers 
were paid $650 annually, while their male counterparts were paid over $500 
more than the women each year. 3 in the last fifty years the proportion 
of elementary and secondary teachers who are women has actually declined, 
leading to a somewhSit more equitable sex balance in the teaching ranks. 
Yet there has been no comparable move toward equity in educational adminis- 
tration. Instead, figures from the 1920s to the 1970s indicate a decline 
in women^s representation, at least in the administrative position of ele- 
mentary principal (see Figure 1).^ 
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FIGURE 1 

WOMEN IN SUBAREAS OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION, 1928-74 
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source: W. V. Grant and D. Lind, Digest of Education Statistics (1976 ed.) 
(Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics, Department of 
Healthf Education and Welfare, 1977), p. 10; and J. Pottker and A. Fishel 
(Eds.), S.M Bias in the Schools (London: Associated University Presses, 
1977), p. 290. 

NOTE: Figures for teachers include those in both public and private schools. 



A common explanation for these inequities is that women do not aspire to 
positions in educational administration. Women educators are just as likely 
as men educatora to receive master's degrees, yet in comparison Ko their 
representation in the field, women pursue doctoral degrees in education much 
less often than men do. Moreover, women pursue sex-typed areas of study. 
Table 1-2 shows that women more often than men are in special education and 
in curriculum and instruction programs in graduate school at the master's 
level. Men especially predominate in educational administration programs 
at both master's and doctorate levels. 



TABLE 1-2 

GRADUATE EDUCATION DEGREES AWARDED IN SELECTED 
SUBAREAS BY SEX, 1975-76 





master's degrees 


DOCTOR'S 
(Ph.D., 


DEGREES 
Ed.D.) 


Subarea 


Men 

% 


Women 

% 


Total 
Number 


Men 

% 


Women Total 
Z Number 


General education 


64 


36 


17,884 


66 


34 


1,497 


General elementary education 


15 


85 


22,748 


38 


62 


196 


General secondary education 


A5 


55 


7,585 


68 


32 


210 


Educational administration 


72 


28 


11,823 


80 


20 


1,497 


General higher education 


57 


43 


388 


73 


27 


345 


Educational psychology 


41 


59 


2,356 


61 


39 


576 


General special education 


19 


81 


7,692 


57 


43 


208 


Curriculum and instruction 


34 


66 


3,967 


57 


43 


654 


Total 


43 


57 


74,443 


63 


57 


. 5,183 



SOURCE: W. V. Grant and G. Lind, Digest of Education Statistics (1977-78 
ed.) (Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics, HEW, 
1977). 
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Yet the reason women do not aspire to administrative positions is prob- 
ably that they believe those jobs to be the province of men. This belief 
may be reinforced by the practices of university training programs and by 
the hiring practices, both formal and informal, of school districts. Women 
are probably not encouraged to enter graduate programs in administration 
and to aspire to administrative posts in school districts nearly so often 
as men are. ^ 



THE SEEL PROPOSAL 

The Women's Educational Equity Act (WEk) became law in 1974. To help imple- 
ment the Act, the Women's Educational Equity Act Program (\JEEAP) was estab- 
lished in what was then the Office of Education of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. WEEA called for a variety of strategies to 
combat sex bias in education, including curriculum materials, textbooks, 
training programs, research, nondiscriminatory tests, and improved and ex- 
panded programs in all areas of educational training. With a limited amount 
of funds, WEEAP stressed the importance of "capacity building. Projects 
that seemed to provide products, models, or some other form of guidance for 
other educational organizations were given priority in funding. 

Many of the 64 projects funded by WEEA in its first year of operations (1976) 
were to develop curriculum or other educational materials. In that year, 
the SEEL project was one of eight projects that focused on sex inequities 
in the education profession. 

The SEEI Project was designed to develop a model for achieving sex equity 
in school administration in Oregon-a model that could then adopted by 
other states. To accomplish this purpose, the proposal for 1976-78 outlined 
six major goals: (a) to build awareness of sex inequity in educational 
administration; (b) to restructure the content of training programs in educa- 
tional administration; (c) to provide training and recruiting of 
educational leadership for these restructured jobs; (d) to conduct research 
about public attitudes, selection procedures, and career patterns in adminis- 
tration; (e) to build the state's capacity for continuing reform activities 
for educational equity; and (£) to disseminate information about the Oregon 
model to other states interested in similar reforms. The first three goals 
included most of the change-directed activities: attempts to alter individ- 
uals' beliefs and attitudes, the practices of training programs and the 
procedures of other organizations. The fourth goal was included to fill 
gaps in the literature regarding women's underrepresentation in administra- 
tion The fifth and sixth goals were originally concerned with maintaining 
progress in Oregon after SEEL's funding ended and with providing help to 
other groups and states interested in change. 

Twenty-two activities were outlined in the original proposal as strategies 
to meet the goals. Target audiences of the activities varied from practicing 
educators and administrators in the state to undergraduate and graduate col- 
lege students in education and administrative training programs. Other 
i.fgots we^e the state's requirements for administrative certification, the 
recruiting and training practices of administrative programs, and guidance 
counselors and school personnel officers throughout the state. 
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To help build awareness, activities such as the publication of a quarterly 
newsletter, participation in an extension program for practicing administra- 
tors, provision of consulting services for Intact work groups on v7orking 
relationships for women and men, and participation in state educational meet 
ings were originally proposed. 

To restructure training programs, the staff proposed, among other ictivities 
to teach a course on sex discrimination in education that would eventually 
be included regularly in the university's curriculum. The staff also 
planned to change course requirements for teachers and administrators, to 
include content on sex-role socialization and stereotyping. 

To alter training and recruitment practices, proposed activities included 
recruiting women to educational administration programs and organizing a 
two-day conference for educators on the problems of women in education^ 

An information exchange (the Oregon Network) regarding administrative open- 
ings and candidates, a state advisory board, and research into the benefits 
of job sharing were proposed as ways to help build the state's capacity 
for reform and to continue change efforts after the end of SEEL's funding. 

Planned research projects included a survey of public prejudice against 
female administrators, a study of the informal procedures of screening and 
hiring committees, and research into the typical career patterns of women 
administrators. 

To help disseminate information about the final model, pilot testing of 
SEEL's strategies and products in another state and pro ing a final re- 
port of SEEL*s efforts and accomplishments were proposed. 

The experiences of the SEEL staff in the first year of the project led to 
some changes in the strategies emphasized in the second and third years. 
Greater attention was also placed in those years on the fifth and sixth 
goals — building the capacity for continued reform in the state, preparing 
written materials for dissemination, investigating alternative work forms, 
forming the Oregon Network, and facilitating an organization of women 
administrators in the state. The proposal for the third year (1978-79) 
focused almost exclusively on the preparation >f written documents describ- 
ing the project's activities. 

A total of $468,354 was spent in the three years of the project. Of this 
amount, $132,722 was spent on the overhead charges of the sponsoring insti- 
tution. A total of $335,632 was spent on project activities and salaries 
over the three years of funding. ^ Table 1-3 gives a detailed breakdown of 
the^^'SEEL budget in each of the three years of funding. By far the greatest 
porfe^ion of the budget (76 percent of the total amount spent on project 
activities) was allocated to personnel salaries and benefits. In addition, 
a good deal of the money allocated to subcontracts, consulting fees, and 
graphic arts and editing went to pay fees to individuals doing specific 
tasks for the project. When these figures are added to those for salaries 
and benefits, the total accounts for 87 percent of the funds spent on 
project activities. The dnly other major categories of expenditure were 
travel (4 percent of the total for project activities) and printing, post- 
age and freight (5 percent of the total for project activities). 



TABLE 1-3 
SEEL BUDGET, 1976-79 



Type of Expenditure 



BUDGET YEAR TOTAL 
1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1976-79 



Personnel salaries 
Personnel benefits 
Consulting fees 
Subcontracts 

Graphic arts and editing 
Travel 

Materials and supplies 
Postage and freight 
Printing 

Telephone and telegraph 
Data processing 
Maintenance 

Miscellaneous (not budgeted 
but spent) 

Subtotal 

Indirect c^ts to sponsor- 
ing institution 

Total 



67,467 


80,052 


70,922 


218,441 


10,408 


12,797 


12,411 


35,616 


5,100* 


0 


0 


5,100 


],75lt 


27,795 


300 


29,846 


ot 


0 


2,000 


2,000 


4,666 


8,104 


1,980 


14,750 


960 


904 


600 


2,464 


746 


1,257 


445 


2,448 


4,882 


5,862 


4,000 


14,744 


1,402 


1,368 


960 


3,730 


150 


0 


498 


648 


146 


80 


102 


328 


3,122 


2,395 


0 


5,517 


100,800 


140,614 


94,218 


335,632 


24,625 


57,317 


50,780 


132,722 


125,425 


197,931 


144,998 


468,354 



NOTE: Figures for 1978-79 are projected; those for 1976-78 are amounts 
actually spent. 

*Conference and slide show costs are included, 
tsiide show costs are included. 

^Editing costs incurred for conferences are included for subcontracts in 
1976-77. 



NOTES 



1. statistical Abstract of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1978), p. 464. 

2. For a complete discussion of this issue, see Patricia A. Schmuck, Sex 
nifferenti ation in Public School Administration (Arlington, Va. : National 
Council of Administrative Women in Education, 1975); Patricia A. Schmuck, 
"The Spirit of Title IX: Men's Work and Women's Work In Oregon Public 
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Schools/* OSSC Bulletin 20 (October 1976):l-30; and Patricia A, Schmuck, 
"Differentiation by Sex in Educational Professions," in Jean S^ockard et 
al,, Sex Equity in Education (New York: Academic Press, 1980), pp, 79-97, 

3. David B, Tyack, The One Best System; A History of American Urban 
Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Pi^ss, 1974), p, 62. 

4. The figures for the representation of women in elementary principal- 
ships — from J, Pottker and A, Fishel, Sex Bias in the Schools (London: 
Associated University Presses, 1977), p. 290 — should be interpreted with 
caution. After examining the original sources of these figures, W, W. 
Charters, Jr., in "The Decline of Female Elementary Principals: A Problem 
in the Data" (unpublished paper. Center for Educational Policy and Manage- 
ment, University of Oregon, 1979), concluded that the statistics in Fig- 
ure 1 probably overestimate women *s representation from the year 1928, j 
and perhaps from 1948 and 1958, although the general tren^. of a decline in 
women^s representation in elementary principalships is undoubtedly true. 

5. A. Fishel and J. Pottker, "Performance of Women Principals: A Review 
of Behavioral and Attitudinal Studies," Journal of the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors 38 (Spring 1975) :110-115. 

6. Office of EJducation, HEW, Women Educational Equity Act^ First Annual^ "^ 
Report (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1976), p. 3. 

7. In 1976-77 and 1977-78, the project actually spent about $1,500 less 
than projected. The amount spent in 1978-79, however, was slightly higher 
than budgeted. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE SETTING AND STYLE OF THE SEEL PROJECT 



A social project designed to produce change is often influenced by its 
geographical setting, its work environment, and the individual characteris- 
tics of its members. This chapter describes che setting of the SEEL Project 
to provide a context for understanding its successes and failures. 

The stat# in which the project tried to implement change, the research insti- 
tution in which the project was housed, and the funding agency that sponsored 
the change are described first. Discussed next are the project staff, their 
background, skills, and work styles. Finally, important events in the first 
ye^r of the project that affected later activities are explored. 

V 

THE SETTING OF THE PROJECT 

The SEEL Project was granted funds to develop a model Xhat would promote sex 
equity in public school administration in Oregon while feeing capable of rep- 
lication in other states. To understand how the results obtained in Oregon 
can be developed in other states, it is important to discuss the characteris- 
tics of Oregon that may have influenced the progress of the project there. 
The project was housed within a research institute in a large state university 
in Oregon; the nature of this setting seems also to have influenced the proj- 
ect's activities. Finally, the nature of the funding agency and its contacts 
with the project may have affected the outcome of project activities. Each 
of these aspects of SEEL's setting are discussed next. 



The State of Oregon 

Characteristics of the state of Oregon that may have influenced the progress 
of the project include the i.ature of sex segregation in the education pro- 
fession, Oregon's particular geographic features, and its social and politic 
climate. 



Sex Segregation among School Employees in Oregon 

When compared with "the national figures given in Chapter 1, the sex segrega- 
tion among public school employees in Oregon is slightly more extreme (see 
Table 2-1). At the beginning of the SEEL Project, men were extremely over- 
represented in the administrative positions of district superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, and school principal. Women predominated as 
elementary school teachers, but held proportionally fewer junior high school 
teaching and high school teaching positions than men. 

Enrollments in graduate programs of education appear to show similar patterns. 
Although exact figures were not available, women appear to predominate in 
curriculum and instruction programs, especially with specialties In elementary 
education; men are more often found in administrative training programs. 



TABLE 2-1 



SEX SEGREGATION AMONG PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
IN OREGON, 1975-76 



Position 



Males Females Total 

(%) (%) Number 



Superintendent 98,8 1.2 249 

Assistant superintendent 98.7 1.3 79 

Principal 93.3 6.7 954 

Assistant principal 88.2 11.8 356 

Head teacher 50.0 50.0 20 

Director/supervisor 79.8 20.2 341 

Coordinator/consultant 62.4 37.6 277 
Teacher 

Elementary 26.8 73.2 12,943 

Junior high school 58.0 42.0 3,061 

High school 63.8 36.2 7,551 

Multilevel or unknown 33.9 66.1 984 

Librarian 17.0 83.0 • 718 

Counselor 55.5 44.5 840 

Administrative assistant 32.1 67.9 95 

Other 45.0 55.0 402 

Total 45.8 54.2 28,870 



SOURCE: Oregon State Department of Education. 



A major organization of school administrators in Oregon had, during the SEEL 
Project, a membership of approximately two thousand people and a full-time 
paid staff of ten. The organization's stated purpose is to unite school 
administrators, to help meet their needs, and specifically to help them be- 
come more effective administrators through various coordinated programs 
and activities. T]|e organization is less than ten years old and each year 
holds a statewide convention at a coastal resort community. In 1979, the 
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convention attracted approximately 45 percent of all school administrators 
In the state. 

During the SEEL Project, a national organization of women administrators had 
a very small organization within the state. A paid executive director is 
based in Washington, D.C., and a few local chapters are found throughout the 
itate. The purposes of this state group include advocating for women in 
administration, identifying qualified women educators to consult with various 
state agencies, providing growth opportunities for women administrators, work- 
ing effectively with the state groups of administrators and school board mem- 
bers, and providing opportunities for women administrators to have contact 
with other women in the profession. 

The Oregon State Department of Education had, by the fall of 1977, one person 
on the staff who had direct responsibility for sex-equity issues. Two other 
staff members— one responsible for career and vocational education and the 
other responsible for legal issues related mainly to racial discrimination— 
sometimes assisted with sex-equity matters as well. 

The Geographical Setting 

In 1978 Oregon's population was estimated to be 2,472,000. largest cen- 

ter of population is the Portland metropolitan area, containing approximately 
984 000 people. The Willamette Valley, which extends about 100 miles south 
of Portland, is the next most populous area of the state, containing about 
701,400 people and including the medium-sized cities of Salem, Albany, Cor- 
vallis and Eugene. The southern coast and eastern areas of the state are 
much less densely populated, accounting for only 32 percent of the total 
population but more than 86 percent of the total land area; only a few 
medium-sized cities dot these large areas. ^ 

The various geographical settings are important considerations in understand- 
ing the representation of women administrators in Oregon at the time ot the 
SEEL Project. In 1976 there were marked variations in the representation of 
women administrators from one region of the state to another. Women were 
the least likely to be employed as administrators in the most isolated east- 
ern and southern coastal regions of the state. In fact, in 1973-7A, six 
eastern Oregon counties had no women administrators. 

A public opinion poll sponsored by the SEEL Project in its first year also 
showed variations in the public's attitudes toward women administrators 
from one region to another. Those in the Willamette Valley and in the Port- 
land metropolitan area were the most likely to support women being adminis- 
trators, while those in the southern and eastern parts of the state were the 
least likely to be supportive; those on the coast had a bimodal distribution, 
with few people having moderate attitudes.^ 

The Social-Political Climate of the State 

Summarizing the social and political climate of a region is always dlf^cult 
and perhaps especially so in a state with so much geographical variation. 
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The concentration of minorities is highest in the Portland metropolitan 
area, although the total number is small in contrast to other urban areas 
in the United States, There are a few Indian reservations, but the total 
Native American population is small and tends to be scattered around the 
state. In 1970 less than 3 percent of all the residents of the state were 
nonwhite. 

People in Oregon are well-educated compared with the population of the 
country as a whole. In 1970, only 0,6 percent of all Oregonians could 
neither read nor write, compared with an illiteracy rate of 1.2 percent 
for the entire country. Only the states of Iowa and South Dakota had an 
illiteracy rate lower than Oregon's. In 1976 the median number of years 
of school completed in the state was 12.7, an average equal to that of the 
other Pacific Coast states, but much higher than that of the rest of the 
country. Only Utah and Colorado, each having a median educational attain- 
ment of 12.8 years, had higher figures.^ 

Fifty-four and one-half percent of Oregon's registered voters are Democrats, 
34. 5 percent are Republicans, and 11 percent belong to other parties or are 
independents; traditionally, however, Oregon voters have not shied away 
from voting a split ticket. Both of the state's U.S. Senators are Repub- 
lican* From 1948 through 1978, the majority of the state voted for the 
Republican presidential candidate, except for 1964, when Lyndon Johnson 
defeated Barry Goldwater. In 1976 the governor was a Democrat, but in 
1978 a Republican was elected. In contrast, all four of the U.S. Represen- 
tatives are Democrats, and the state legislative bodies are heavily Demo- 
cratic. In 1977, 24 of the 30 state senators and 37 of the 60 state 
representatives were Democrats.^ 

In many respects, state politics can be classified as moderate to a.-».beral. 
Oregon is famous for its concern with environmental issues. The state 
ranks fourteenth in the nation in the size of payments for aid to families 
with dependent children (AFDC).5 There is no large, organized antifeminist 
movement, and more than 20 percent of the state representatives are women, 
many of whom have advocated equal rights for men and women in the legisla- 
ture. For instance, when attempts were made to revoke the state's ratifica- 
tion of the Equal Rights Amendment, feminist legislators managed to change 
the issue to a vote to reaffirm the state's commitment to the amendment. 
Each year since the mid-1970s j. a statewide gathering of feminists has been 
held, with several thousand women in attendance. 



The Project's Home Research Institute 

The SEEL Project was jointly sponsored by the Center for Educational Policy 
and Manageraent (CEPM) and the Center for the Sociological Study of Women 
(CSSW) at the University of Oregon, the major large liberal arts institu- 
tion in the state. SEEL's association with CSSW involved largely a token 
endorsement. The project was housed at CEPM throughout its three years of 
existence. 
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CEPM is a university-affiliated, government-sponsored research and develop- 
ment center. The university's graduate program of educational administration 
is also associated with CEPM. The research associates at CEPM place high 
value on academic research, and because their status and promotion depend 
upon research and writing, they do little application of research or train- 
ing of peoole in the field. SEEL was the only project at CEPM funded by 
the U.S. Department of Education. SEEL differed from most of its counter- 
parts by being a social change effort rather than an academic or experimental 
Investigation of a situation or problem. While the SEEL Project s primary 
purpose was to produce change, the proposal did include several research 
topics. The dominant value of academic research at CEPM may have influenced 
SEEL staff members to emphasize these writing and research activities more 
than might have happened ha*> the project been located in an action-oriented 
organization, such as a General Assistance Center, a resource center spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of Education that supplies services to local 
and regional school organizations. 

CEPM was predominately male. At the time the proposal was written, only 
two of the research associates in CEPM were women. During the year prior 
to SEEL's funding, CEPM had been cited in a sex-discrimination case filed 
by a female research associate. As a result, CEPM was under scrutiny from 
the university's affirmative £Ction office throughout the course of the 
project. This may have raised awareness of the issue of sex discrimination 
in CEPM and hampered any active internal opposition to the project. 

The Funding Agency 

Although SEEL was funded by WEEA, there was little contact between WEEA 
officials and the project. SEEL's project director attended two or three 
project directors' meeMngs in Washington, D.C., each year and also met 
informally with other directors. The project was never visited by a ^■ffiEA 
official. The only external evaluative person to visit was a researcher 
from an institute that had contracted with WEEA to conduct five project 
case studies. This researcher received copies of staff minutes and publica- 
tions, but made only four visits to the project over a period of two years. 
The visits were brief and usually involved reading materials in the project 
files- consulting extensively, mainly with the project dir -.tor; attending 
some social gatherings; and having short meetings with other staff members. 

The lack of pressure and presence by WEEA allowed project members to operate 
with a sense of independence. While there was no constraining authority 
imposed on them, apart from decisions about what activities igould be funded, 
there was also no positive guidance. Thus, the influence of the funding 
agency acted in the initial selection and content of the project, but from 
that point on, its influence was minimal. 

THE PROJECT STAFF 

Throughout the three years of the SEEL Project, six Ph.D. -level research 
assr elates, five graduate research assistants, two project assistants, and 
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one secretary were employed by the project. The size of the staff ranged 
from 10 to 13. Only the project director was ever employed full-time, and 
others were hired from .10 to .50 of full-time (FTE) . The amount of tiine 
committed to the project varied for several people over the years the proj- 
ect was funded. The background of the staff members, their vari<!>us skills, 
and the norms and modes of staff interaction are described below. 



Staff Background 

All but one of the six research associates had a doctoral degree in educa- 
tion; degrees were in educational administration, curriculum and instruction, 
educational psychology, and counseling psychology. The sixth person had a 
Ph.D. in sociology. At the beginning of the project, staff members ranged 
in age from late twenties to late forties. Their previous experience in- 
volved such areas as teaching in elementary schools, counseling at the 
university and with private firms, and teaching and research at the univer- 
sity level. Research interests included career paths in administration, 
sex inequities, the sociology pf education, and group processes and organiza- 
tional development. Only two of the research associates had regular faculty 
appointments at the University of Oregon, one in the College of Education 
and one in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Five graduate research assistants were employed by the project. Three were 
hired at the outset and two more joined the staff by March of the first 
year. Their appointments ranged over the years from .20 to a high of .50 
FTE. All the graduate research assistants were in their late twenties when 
they were hired, and pursued a doctoral degree in some branch of education, 
including educational administration, educational psychology, and educa- 
tional policy. Their previous experiences included teaching emotionally 
disturbed children, coordinating alternative programs for school districts, 
teaching in an alternative school, and teaching communications and law in 
community colleges. 

Two project assistants ar a secretary completed the staff. The project 
assistants were hired in an experimental effort by the project to use job 
sharing and to utilize underemployed people (see the discussion in Chap- 
ters 3 and A). Initially, the staft planned not to hire a secretary, but 
to do many clerical tasks themselves and to send out large manuscripts on 
a work-for-hire basis. However, they abandoned this strategy by January 
of the first year and hired a secretary already employed within CEPM. 
The project assistants and the secretary each worked at .50 FTE. Their 
ages ranged from 25 to 48, and two of the three had bachelor's degrees in 
the liberal arts. One of the project assistants left the project at the 
end of the first year, and the other continued throughout the rest of the 
project in a permanent, half-time position. The secretary stayed with the 
project throughout. 

Over the three years of the project, the SEEL staff included 3 men in the 
total of 14 staff members; because of shifts in personnel, no more than 
two nen Were employed at any one time. One member of a minority group was 
on the staff for the first year. No regular faculty member from the 
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College of Education was on the staff after the first year of the project; 
although the staff discussed the possibility of recruiting another regular 
member of the education faculty, that was not done. 



Staff Interaction Patterns 

PAtterns of staff interaction can affect the way activities are conducted 
ahd their eventual success or failure. Below are discussed the norms of 
the SEEL Project as they evolved over the years and the various differences 
among the staff that may have affected the results eventually attained. 6 



Norms 



At the first meeting of the entire staff, held shortly after most of its 
members were hired, people discussed working norms they hoped the group 
would have. The concerns varied, from expressing the hope that boring and 
low-level work would be shared among the staff members, that all work tasks 
would be shared whenever possible, and that workers cQuld feel free to re- 
fuse to do a task, to being aware of group process, of how Individuals were 
affected by what was happening in the group, and of how decisions were made. 

Over the vears some clear behavior patterns evolved. The group tended to 
be friendly and lighthearted, with a good deal of joking among staff, as 
well as concern with the well-being of each staff member. Many of the staff 
members -developed close ties and shared personal information. 

There was also a fair amount of work sharing, although as time wore on, the 
inefficiencies of this pattern became apparent and certain staff members 
became more clearly responsible for some tasks. For instance, one of the 
project assistants was mainly responsible for the project newsletter through- 
out the three years of the project. A graduate student who had experience 
working with publications provided considerable assistance, and other staff 
member<5 contributed articles and ideas. One research associate was hired. 
In the second vear of the project, specifically to guide the Oregon Network; 
that was his sole area of responsibility. The research associate who had 
a social science background and research interests was the most involved 
with the research projects in the first year, and later with the evaluation 
procedures. Two graduate students were hired to work with the documenta- 
tion and evaluation activities, and one of them served as the project s 
ethnographer. The project director, in Ver leadership role, remained the 
most Involved w th a wide variety of activities. 

At the first staff meeting both those who had developed the project pro- 
posal and the other staff members voiced the hope that the leadership and 
decision making within the project would be shared. Yet perhaps Inevitably, 
the project's ethnographer noted clear patterns of leadership and decision 
making In the group. One of the co-authors of the proposal was employed 
full-time on the project and clearly emerged as the project director and the 
one. to whom people turned for decisions. She was strongly committed to 
equal opportunities for women in emplo^nnent, was action-oriented In her 
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leadership, and tended to be active and outspoken. Based on interviews 
with the staff and observations of the group^s activities, the ethnographer 
noted that several staff members felt at ease with this forceful, inter- 
active style and political orientation. While those staff members tended 
to be centrally involved with decisions, others voiced a concern with their 
lack of input into project decisions. Over time, the ethnographer noted — 
perhaps because of their feelings of isolation and powerlessness — that these 
people tended to become less involved in the project's activities. 



Differences among the Staff 

With the staff ranging in size from 10 to 13 members, it is only natural 
that different theoretical outlooks became apparent. One way to concep- 
tualize these differences is through James Coleman's distinction between 
"theories which start with changes in the social conditions in which indi- 
viduals find themselves versus those which start with changes in individ- 
uals."^ Coleman suggests that this distinction "pervades nearly all action 
programs designed to produce change. "^ 

Even though the issue of feminism was rarely discussed openly and was con- 
sidered by several staff members to be tangential to project activities, 
the ethnographer noted differences among the staff members that involved 
feminism. Although by the end of the project all of the staff members felt 
comfortable calling themselves feminists, at the beginning they did not. 
Early in the project all the staff members agreed on the importance of end- 
ing sex discrimination in educational administration, but they differed in 
their reasons for doing so. Some adhered to what Coleman would call indi- 
vidualistic theories, believing that discrimination generally resulted 
from the attitudes of both women and men. In interviews and in staff meet- 
ings, these persons expressed a concern with being labeled radical femi- 
nists and discounted by their male peers, perhaps because they often had 
occupational aspirations within the predominantly male professional world. 
In their belief that discrimination represented a breach of equal oppor- 
tunity and access to education, these staff members could be seen as repre- 
senting the branch of the women's movement characterized by such groups 
as the National Organization for Women. ^ A few staff Viembers were more 
outspokenly feminist and tended to see the problem of sex inequities in 
educational leadership as part of an overall system of sex inequality; 
they could be seen as being closer to the branch of the women's movement 
characterized by Freeman as radical feminist s.^O Even though a more radical 
perspective became more common among the staff dur5.ng the course of the 
project, the more individualistic ideology continued to influence the deci- 
sions that were made. 

Other differences among the staff members involved work styles: some tended 
to be action-oriented and wanted to do things quickly; others tended to 
w,3nt to analyze and critique past actions before proceeding. Thus, some 
staff members tended to emphasize academic work, careful thought and analy- 
sis; others vere often impatient with this and urged quicker actions and 
analysis* 
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These theoretical and work-style differences influenced the outcome of 
several project activities, but the SEEL staff generally worked cooperative- 
ly together. Tension and differences tended to be minimized, and staff 
members shared the common goal of reducing sex inequities in educational 
administration, 

SHIFTS IN THE PROJECT'S FOCUS 

Over the years of-the project, some activities received more attention than 
others, some were eventually dropped, and some were added. As will be fur- 
ther explained in the chapters to come, the reasons for these shifts can be 
traced at least partly to the specific skills and characteristics of the 
staff, as well as to their experiences during the first year. 

The activities on which the staff focused the most during the first year 
were those v/hich required the skills many of them had and were good at using: 
teaching, organizing conferences, and making presentations. The staff eth- 
nographer noted that the skills required by these activities were often within 
the sphere of the staff's past work experiences and that the activities in- 
volved interaction with people or organizations already familiar to staff 
members. Usually, those activities which staff did not complete required 
dealing with less familiar organizations and people. Thus, one reason, 
although officially unrecognized by the staff, for letting some activities 
remain unattended to was that such endeavors required new and different 
skills and contacts. 

While many of the staff, especially in the first year, did not want to be 
seen as radical feminists, they often found their experiences with male- 
dominated groups to be distasteful and unpleasant^ Interchanges with the 
state organization of school administrators were not always satisfying.^ 
A particularly discouraging incident occurred at the 1977 national meeting 
of the organization of school administrators: although SEEL staff had been 
invited to give a presentation and worked many hours preparing a slide-tape 
show, virtually no. one attended their presentation. In addition, SEEL staff 
members were disheartened by the national meetings of the organization of 
women administrators, feeling that many of the participants in this group 
lacked the concern and commitment SEEL believed were really needed to alter 
sex inequities in administration. 

These experiences led to a decision to focus, in the second year of the 
proiect, on implementing the job network that had been proposed originally 
and on forming an active organization of women interested in school adminis- 
tration in Oregon (which became the Oregon Women in Educational Administra- 
tion, or OWE/\). It was explicitly decided at this point to reduce the number 
of direct attempts to convince the gatekeepers of the profession to admit 
women and to concentrate instead on forming a strong group of interested 
women throughout the state and a network of information regarding jobs and 
applicants. 

The organization and the network became a reality during the second year of 
the project. Although originally the project had been planned to last for 
only two years, a third-year proposal was funded, calling for maintaining 
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the network In a reduced form and providing support to complete projects 
begun In the earlier years. In contrast to the sharp emphasis on activities 
during the first and second years, the third year was largely devoted to 
writing. 

The setting of the SEEL Project, including its home state and research insti- 
tute; the nature of the staff; and the changes made over the years of the 
pr-oject undoubtedly influenced the outcome of the activities that were orig- 
inally proposed. In the chapters to come, the impact of the project *s 
academic environment, of the location of SEEL in the more populated and lib- 
eral section of the state, and of the ideology of SEEL staff members on the 
course and results of project activities will be apparent. However, as will 
*be seen in Chapter 6, other variables, including trends apparent in other 
states, also had a large impact on any changes that occurred in the hiring 
and training of women administrators. 
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CHAPTER 3 
INDIVIDUAL CHANGE 



Many members of the SEEL Project believed that change on the part of the 
Individual was necessary to move toward sex equity in educational leadership. 
They believed that both greater individual awareness of sex inequities and 
more positive attitudes regarding the roles and capabilities of women educa- 
tors were needed. The first part of this chapter discusses project activities 
designed to increase awareness of sex inequities in educational management. 
These attempts include presentations to practicing educators and the general 
public; presentations in college training programs, both on campus and in 
the field; and dissemination of written materials and ether project products. 
The second part of the chapter describes specific attempts to alter views 
about the role of women in education and the possibility of women being 
school managers. These activities include efforts to recruit women into 
graduate programs and to encourage their postgraduat^e careers, as well as 
efforts to convince the gatekeepers of the profession, including practicing 
administrators and school board members, of the importance of including women 
as school administrators. 

r 

Distinctions between mode of intervention and type of change are never per- 
fectly clear-cut. Obviously, some of the attempts to increase general aware- 
ness may also influence gatekeepers to hire woijien, and may also influence 
women to consider administration as a career possibility. Similarly , 'some 
of the activities designed to change individuals may also include attempts 
to alter organizations. This chapter, however, focuses only on direct 
attempts to change individuals, describing these efforts and, where possible, 
their effectiveness, and then exploring why they succeeded or why they failed. 



BUILDING AWARENESS OF THE PROBLEM 

a' situation is not considered to be a problem until people define it as such. 
Thus, one of the goals of the SEEL Project was to increase the awareness of 
educators and the general public that there was an extensive sex imbalance 
in school administration and that this situation was problematic because 
the full resources available in the education profession were not being 
tapped. The major ways the SEEL Project attempted to develop awareness were 

(a) making presentations to practicing educators and the general public, 

(b) consulting with an intaqt work group, (c) making presentations in uni- 
versity classes and training programs, and (d) disseminating materials that 
dealt with the problem (f^ee Chapter 1). 

Presentations to Practicing Educators and the G eneral Public 

Tabli- 3-1 lists presentations given by SEEL staff members to incr^^ase the 
general public *s and educators* awareness of sex inequities in edvicatlon. 
Table 3-2 lists mass media coverage that described the project. In the first 
year of the project, 21 presentations were made to groups; in the second year, 
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16 presentations were made; and in the third year, 26 presentations were 
made. Nine instances of media coverage occurred in the first year, six 
occurred in the second year, but only one was documented in the third year. 



TABLE 3-1 

PUBLIC PRESENTATIONS BY SEEL STAFF MEMBERS BY YEAR AND BY SCOPE OF 
AUDIENCE, SEPTEMBER 1976 - AUGUST 1979 



YEAR OF PROJECT 

Scope of Audience 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 Total 



University* 


4 


2 


3 


9 


Local community 


4 


k 


6 


14 


State of Oregon 


6 


8 


6 


20 


National 


_7 


_2 


11. 


20 


Total 


21 


16 


26 


63 



*Excludes guest lectures in classes. 



TABLE 3-2 

MEDIA COVERAGE OF SEEL PROJECT BY YEAR AND BY SCOPE OF AUDIENCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1976 - AUGUST 1979 



YEAR OF PROJECT 

Scope of Audience 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 Total 

University 
Local community 
State of Oregon 
Total 



2 
6 
\ 
9 



4 
1 
1^ 

6 



0 
0 

1 
1 



6 
7 

16 
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The national audiences for the presentations ranged from the national organi- 
zations of school administrators and women administrators to conferences of 
educators in other states, including Illinois in 1977, Washington in 1978, 
and Alaska in 1979. Statewide audiences iu^luded the state organization of 
school board members, the Oregon State Department of Education, a statewide 
women's conference, and a statewide meeting of the American Association of 
University Women. Local groups contacted during the project's first year 
included only those in the local area, but spread to other areas of the state, 
including the Portland metropolitan area, the coast, and the eastern part of 
the state during Jthe second and third years. Most public presentations at 
universities were given at the school where the project was based, i.e., at 
the University of Oregon, although some were given at universities in Seattle 
and California. 

The content of the presentations varied. Sometimes a prepared speech was 
given; at other times, the staff member was part of a panel. Sometimes 
the slide-tape show was shown; at other times, some awareness exercises were 
used. Once ir. a while, a combination of approaches was used. Usually, the 
project director was asked to give speeches, and various other staff members 
also gave sh^rt presentations and demonstrated the slide-tape show. The size 
and composition of the audience also varied, ranging from a maximum of 100 
to a minimum of 10 people. One major exception was the slide-show presenta- 



_ion at the national meeting of school administrators in 1977, when, as noted 
in Chapter 2, the presentation was essentially ignored. That experience led 
to the change in strategy noted earlier, i.e., a decision to concentrate more 
on the aspirations and problems of women and to include men as part of the 
team that gave presentations to mixed-sex or all-male groups. After imple- 
menting the change in strategy, many SEEL staff members came zo believe that 
having men give part of the presentation was a more effective way of reach- 
ing unsympathetic audiences. 

Fifteen instances of media coverage were noted in the first two years of the 
project. Nine involved newspaper articles, all but two in the immediate 
local area. Four television interviews and two radio interviews were also 
conducted during this time, all in the western part of the state. Another 
television interview was conducted near the ond of the third year of Che 
project. ' r- 

The project spent $14,750 in travel costs during the three years, and about 
half of this amount involved attending the meetings discussed above. Over 
the years, the targets of the presentations gradually changed, from audiences 
primarily of men (the state and n^ional meetings of school administrators 
in the first year of the project) t^o audiences of women (the state and 
national meetings of women administrators in the second and third years). * 
This shift in audiences m^iy have resulted from the staff^s discouragement 
in their early presentations, their feeling that they were being ignored 
(o feeling supported in fact by the extremely small audience at the national 
meetings of school administrators), and their subsequent decision to focus 
on women. Another change involved a tendency on the part of the project 
director toward participation on advisory boards of various organizations. 
While such participation was not in the strict sense a presentation made 
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by the project, it may have indicated that the issue of sex equity was being 
considered more seriously, as advocates were being included as established 
members of the group. 

Presentations to local school districts were relatively rare. In part, this 
may have occurred because of a lack of time. In part, this may also have 
occurred because the project staff lacked contacts with outlying school dis- 
tricts and believed that local school districts might not have been overly 
receptive to representatives from the university. A locally based project 
or one housed in an organization such as a state, department of education 
might have more access to making presentations at the local level. Other 
groups could also make a special effort to contact local districts. 



Consultation with an Intact Work Group 

In addition to the plans for making presentations 'it conferences and meet- 
ings of educators throughout the state, the origiral SEEL proposal also 
included plans foi^. providing on-site consultation to a mixed-sex work group. 
Several of the staff members had extensive training and experience in con- 
sulting with working groups. They believed that if some of the difficulties 
males and females faced in working together could be identified, training 
materials could be developed to counteract some of the problems. 

In contrast to SEEL*s experience in making presentations at conferences, 
the project *s attempts to offer this consultation were not met with enthu- 
siasm. After holding extensive discussions with women in administrative 
positions in the local geographic area, SEEL staff decided, in the second 
year, to drop the plans for consultation. The working women believed that 
any on-site consultation might simply highlight their isolation and the 
fact that they were different because of their sex. Taking their cues from 
these women in the field, the SEEL staff did not press the plans further. 

Ironically enough, even though these plans were formally discarded, a similar 
kind of content was presented during the third year of the project. The 
newly formed Oregon Women in Educational Administration (OWEA) wanted to 
cosponsor a workshop with the state association of school administrators 
to demonstrate their cooperation publicly. They chose "Male-Female Work- 
ing Relationships" as their topic, and the SEEL project director was a co- 
leader of the workshop. About 60 people from all over the state attended 
the session, and requests for similar workshops occurred. The experience 
may indicate that the need for assistance with work relationships might have 
been present in the first year of the project. Perhaps the consultation 
format was more threatening than that of a workshop, which is more anonymous. 
Or perhaps by asking only people personally known to the project staff, SEEL 
underestimated the nered for the activity. Again, a project having a state- 
wide focus might be able to implement this activity more easily. Costs for 
these kinds of workshops are essentially minimal, involving only advertising, 
housing the workshop, and fees (if any) to consultants. Workshop partici- 
pants could be charged fees to offset these costs. 
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Presentations In University Classes and Training Programs 



Three types of participation in educational programs were originally planned 
by the SEEL staff: (a) participating In the extension training program in 
educational administration, (b) making short presentations in classes re- 
quired for administrative certification in the two state schools granting 
certification, and (c) teaching a one-term course dealing solely with sex 
discrimination in education. 



Extension Training Programs 

Although the original proposal included plans for participation in both the 
Oregon State Department of Education's Intern Training Program for adminis- 
trators and the University of Oregon's Extern Program for ongoing training 
of practicing administrators, only the latter was actively pursued. The 
state Intern Training Program was not active during the first year of the 
SEEL Project, and so that activity was dropped. 

Although attempts were made to present material to students enrolled in the 
extension program, these efforts, too, were unsuccessful. The students in 
the program were allowed to choose the material to be discussed throughout 
the year. Although the director of the extension program was a member of 
SEEL's advisory board, the students (all but two of whom were male) did not 
select material on sex equity. On two different occasions in the project s 
first year, the students ranked the issue of sex equity lowest on their 
priority list of topics. In the second year, the SEEL staff made no effort 
to work with the program. In the third year of the project, a new director 
was hired for the extension program. The SEEL staff still did not make 
■ presentations to the group, but the names of all program participants were 
added to the mailing list for SEEL's quarterly newsletter. 

0 

Guest Presentations at University Classes 

In the original proposal, the SEEL staff planned to make regular presenta- 
tions regarding sex inequities in education to university classes required 
for administrative certification. These presentations were planned for both 
the University of Oregon and Portland State University, the two state schools 
that offer training toward the administrative certificate. Although asjnany 
as ten presentations were given to classes in the University of Oregon s 
College of Education each year, there was no systematic Inclusion of material 
in required courses. Instead, willing professors invited staff members into 
their courses and only the students who happened to be enrolled in those 
sections were exposed to the material. Most of the presentations were made 
at the University of Oregon. Only in the summer of the second year and in 
the third year of the project were guest presentations given in courses at 
Portland State University. Thus, only students at the University of Oregon 
had much chance for exposure. 
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A One-Term University Class 

The most successful attempt to include material on sex inequities in educa- 
tion in the College of Education curriculum was the one-term course taught 
by the SEEL staff in five different terms. In contrast to the other efforts, 
this course did not require the cooperation of regular faculty members in 
the College of Education, and it was financed solely by the SEEL budget. 
It required only the use of a university classroom. 

The course included a discussion of sex inequities faced by students and 
professionals, explanations for these inequities, legal regulations con- 
ce.ning sex discrimination in education, and the possibility of change. 
Students in the course were primarily graduate students. Women ^Jj^^ys pre- 
dominated. Usually, there were practicing educators, such as principals 
and teachers, and university students in education, as well as, at times, 
undergraduates from other areas of the university. Credit was given through 
the Department of Educational Administration for three quarter-hours. Stu- 
dents could also counts^the credit toward the certificate in women's studies 
granted by the university and receive extension or continuing education 
credit. « 

At first, readings for the course consisted of a series of articles chosen 
to illustrate each of the topic areas. Dissatisfied with this collection 
of articles and with available textbooks, the staff decided to write a 
bookl that could be used in similar courses. In later terms, the drafts of 
that book were also read by the students. The course continually received 
high evaluations when it was compared with other courses offered in educa- 
tional administration. ' 

In contrast to many of the other attempts SEEL made to raise awareness 
when an audience was available for only a short time, teaching this course 
made it possible to measure changes in the attituldes of the students during 
the term. After the staff obtained informed consent, the students in the 
class completed a short questionnaire asking fot demographic information. 
The questionnaire also included a Likert-type scale of eight items designed 
to measure general attitudes toward feminism*^ ^nd another scale of ten items 
designed to measure attitudes toward men's and women's roles in the educa- 
tion profession. The questionnaire was administered to each student during 
the first class session and again during the last class session. 

Tables 3-3 and 3-A summarize the attitudes, of the students at both the first 
class session and the last, as well as the changes that occurred over the 
term for students in the first two terms the course was taught. First, it 
is obvious that those who enrolled in the course tended to have strongly 
feminist attitudes from the start. While the average change in general 
attitudes during the term was toward a more feminist perspective, this 
change yas small and did not approach statistical significance, probably 
because there was so little room for movement on the scale. Similarly, the 
students initially held very flexibpLe attitudes toward the participation of 
women and men in different areas in the education profession. \^ile their 
attitudes were even more flexible by the end of the term, again the changes 
were not significantly different/from zero. Thus, while the class did help 
produce somewhat more egalitarian attitudes, the audience was already so 
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TABLE 3-3 



CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ROLE OF WOMEN BY STUDENTS 
IN THE SEEL COURSE IN TWO SELECTED TERMS 



I. Feminism Scale 

1. A woman has little to gain through participation in the present 
Women's Liberation Movement. 

2. A woman should not sacrifice her work or her career to meet the 
needs of her family any more than her husband does. 

3. By their very nature, men are more suited for positions of leader- 
ship and authority than women. 

4. It would be wrong for a woman to work if her husband didn't want 
her to. 

5. Motherhood and the family provide a woman with all she needs for 
a happy and productive life. 

6. It's not right for a woman to go into a field of work where she 
may take away a job from a man who has to support a family. 

7. I would be willing to vote for a woman for President of the 
United States, 

< 

II. Resultst 
Pre-test Results: 

X= 31.67 s - 2.62 range: 26-35 
Post-test Results: 

X = 32.07 s = A. 97 range: 26-35 

Average Change over Term: 

X « +.06 s = 2.55 range: -5 to +3 



*A11 responses ranged from "Strongly Agree" to "Strongly Disagree" on a 
five-point scale. Scores on items 2 and 7 were reversed* A high total 
score Indicates greater agreement with a feminist position. 

tn = 15 t « 0.88, n.s. 
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TABLE 3-4 



CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE EDUCATION PROFESSION 
BY STUDENTS IN SEEL COURSE, TWO SELECTED TERMS 



I. Attitudes Scale* 



How 


suitable do you think it is for: 


1. 


A 


male to be a superintendent of a school district? 


2. 


A 


female to teach in a high school? 


3. 


A 


male to be a principal of a high school? 


4. 


A 


male to teach in an elementary school? 


5. 


A 


female to be a principal of a high school? 


6. 


A 


female to be a principal of an elementary school? 


7. 


A 


female to teach in an elementary school? 


8.- 


A 


male to teach in a high school? 


9. 


A 


female to be a superintendent in a school district? 


10, 


A 


male to be a principal of an elementary school? 


II. Resultst 


Pre- 


-test Results: 


X 




34.2 s = 5.2A range: 2A-40 


Post-test Results: 






35.2 s = A.66 range: 3A-40 


Changes Over Term: 


X 




1.27 s - 4.68 range: -10 to +10 



*Ansvers could range from "Very Suitable" to "Very Unsuitable" on a four- 
point scale. Scores were summated. 

tn = 15 t « 1.02, n.s. 
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self-selected in a feminist direction that the overall effect was relatively 
slight. There was no discernible pattern of change in the students occupa- 
tional aspirations over the term. 

Although the cost of making guest presentations to classes was fairly low, 
the cost in staff time of conducting the term course was fairly high. This 
resulted partly from the fact that the course was either team- or co-taught, 
so that the time of several staff members was devoted to preparing for and 
attending class sessions, as well as to reading student assignments. Given 
the relatively small size of the classes and the feminist nature of the stu- 
dents it is indeed questionable if this particul.ar form of building aware- 
ness was cost-effective. Moreover, the team tea:hing of a small group can 
entail many staff hours. 



Dissemination of Written and Other Materials 

Many pieces of material were written, developed, and disseminated by the 
SEEL staff during the three years of the project. Some of these materials 
were reviews of previous work and summaries of the existing situation. 
Others were reports of original research sponsored by the project. One 
product was a slide-tape show that illustrated the sex inequities in educa- 
tional administration. Another was a widely distributed quarterly news- 
letter that provided encouragement for aspiring women administrators. 

Reports of previous research 

Only one of the reports of previous research was planned in the original 
proposal. This was a short monograph describing the sex-based segregation 
of the educational labor force in Oregon. 3 The monograph was published in 
October 1976 by the Oregon School Study Council and was distributed to the 
approximately 300 Oregon school administrators °\that group s mailing list. 
More than 400 copiep of the monograph have since been distributed on request 
by the SEEL Project. The monograph was included as a reading in the term 
course and given to participants at the first SEEL conference. A follow-up 
report^ was written in November 1979 for the Oregon School Study Council 
and was also distributed to the Oregon school administrators on the Council s 
mailing list. 

Two other reviews of previous research grew out of related activities. Within 
the goal of restructuring training programs, the SEEL staff had proposed to 
present material on sex inequities in courses required of students in educa- 
tional administration. Although, as noted earlier, the attempts to present 
material in these courses did not meet with overwhelming success, the out- 
growth of those attempts was the development of four short informational 
packets of materials intended for practicing school administrators and 
administrators in training or retraining. The packets were titled Affirma 
five ActLn," "Sexism in the Classroom," "The Vanishing Woman in Educa ional 
Administration," and "The Language of Inequality: Sexism. The "laterial 
was written for audiences that are relatively uninformed about, or uncom- 
mitted to, the goal of sex equity in education. 
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The third review of previous work grew out of the term course. This was a 
full-length book^ discussing sex inequities in education, based on material 
covered in the course, but integrating the material in a manner that the 
SEEL staff could not find elsewhere in the literature. The book summarizes 
a voluminous body of literature documenting sex differences and inequities 
for students and professionals, analyzes these inequities, reviews the cur- 
rent legal bases for change, examines the possibility of change in the 
future, and includes information and exercises for experiential learning in 
the field. The book , was published by Academic Press in 1980, 

A fourth and final review of previous research involved the practice of job 
sharing — the splitting of one fulJ-time job into two part-time positions. 
The original proposal had called for studying this form of alternative 
structuring of work and examining its feasibility as a way to get more women 
Into administrative positions* Three staff members wrote an article advocat- 
ing the use of job sharing^ and two staff members completed an annotated 
bibliography of the job-sharing literature,^ Approximately 100 copies of 
the article and 150 copies of the bibliography were distributed. 

Most of the people requesting these materials were women. Many were univer- 
sity researchers and teachers, graduate students, and writers of grants, 
articles, or dissertations. Fewer requests came from practicing administra- 
tors. 



Research Conducted by SEEL 

The original proposal called for the completion of three research projects 
to fill gaps in the literature regarding women administrators: (a) a survey 
of public attitudes in Oregon toward women school administrators, (b) a docu- 
mentation of the pr'^cess of selecting a school administrator, and (c) an 
analysis of the career patterns of high-level women school administrators. 
Each of these research activities was subcontracted. The poll was conducted 
by a well-known, statewide polling firm, the documentation of the selection 
process was conducted by a person from the local community, and the study of 
women^s career paths was completed as a doctoral dissertation* Each of these 
research reports was summarized in an issue of the SEEL Report » the project's 
quarterly newsletter, ^ In addition, the results of tae poll were summarized 
in an issue of the Phi Delta Kappan and referenced in Education Recaps ,^ 
An article suiranarizing the dissertation on women's career patterns was also 
distributed by the project and became a chapter in a CEPM publication titled 
Sex Discrimination in Educational Policy and Management , More than 800 
copies of the articles that describe these research projects were dissemi- 
nated over the three y^iars. 

In addition to these sponsored research projects, one of the graduate re- 
search assistants summarized her study of the graduate school experiences 
of males and females in educational administration in one issue of the 
SEEL Report and in a paper presented at the 1979 American Educational Re- 
search Association (AERA) meetings,!! Two other graduate students presented 
sumn^aries and analyses of the evaluation of the SEEL Pi'oject at the 1978 
and 1979 AERA meetings. 12 
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Slide-Tape Show 

The SEEL staff prepared a 20-minute, narrated slide show illustrating se:< 
inequities in .Linistrat ion for a presentation to the national group of 
school administrators in 1977. During the second year of the project, an 
TcXanying cassette tape was produced, and the -mplete package was e dy 
for dissemination. The slide-tape show was presented a least 17 times by 
the SEEL staff-at meetings such as those of the statew de f^f^J^^'^^^^. 
tors' group and a national group of professors f educational, administration, 
for counselors at a local community college; and at University of Oregon 
classes? In addition, agencies and projects throughout the country purchased 
copies of the show."^^ 



Thf SEf.I, Report 

Bv far the most widely disseminated written product of the SEEL Project was 
the quarterly newsletter, entitled the SEEL Report. Each issue was a four- 
to six-page typeset report, and cost approximately $370 per issue to print. 
Matlin? costs varied from $25 to $50 per issue, depending on the number of 
copies^sent and Hie costs for bulk mailings; they averaged about each. 
Articles were usually written by SEEL staff members. Production of tach 
issue required about three or four months to plan the content, write the 
articles, lay out the material, and complete the printing process. The 
expertise of one SEEL staff member, who had extensive production experience, 
and of an on-campus editor provided invaluable help to the staff in learning 
how to complete the process efficiently. 

Each issue included a lead article, such as "The Vanishing Woman in Educa- 
tional Admlrastration" or "Public Attitudes toward Female Administrators, 
as well as Informat on about pertinent legislation and conferences, letteis 
to the editor, and i^=sources. Because the production and print process took 
three months to complete, the SEEL Report was used to discuss issues that ^ 
would nut become quickly outdated. 

fhe newsletter was initially sent to about 1,000 practicing educators in the 
state. Including superintendents, personnel directors, school board chairs 
and members of women's groups of educators. At least one person in each of 
Oregon's 369 school districts received a copy. A postcard for noting addi- 
tional names for the mailing list was included in the mailing and yielded 
80 replies. More names were added from participants at various conferences, 
classes at the University of Oregon, and other contacts with interested 
people. About 300 copies were also sent to people in 42 other states and 
Washington, D.C. The final mailing list contained almost 2,000 names. 

Tvo surveys of the recipients of the newsletter were conducted: a mail 
survey i'l 1^/7 and a telephone survey in 1978. The samples for both surveys 
were randomly selected and represented all regions of the state. Although 
some respondents reported having little time to read the report, responses 
to the newsletter's organization and content were generally favorable In 
both surveys. 
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The analysis of the survey results in the second year distinguished those 
respondents who were members of the fledgling OWEA organization from those 
who were not. The OWEA members more frequently reported reading the news- 
letter thoroughly and finding the articles personally relevant. They were 
also somewhat more likely to share the report with others. This may sug- 
gest that such a newsletter is more relevant for women who are in or are 
^spiring to positions in educational administration. All of the respondents 

both groups wanted to see the report continue opei'ation after SEEL^s 
funding ended. 

The Effectiveness of SEEL*s Materials 

The research repor*"!, some of the surveys of previous research, and the 
newsletter were planned in the original proposal. Some of the written 
materials and the slide-tape show prepared by the SEEL staff grew out of 
other activities. Soifte staff members believed that the production of such 
materials was the most effective way to produce attitude change. They sug- 
gested that this "two-stage flow of information" strategy involved a con- 
scious decision not to confront gatekeepers and other involved people 
directly, but instead to provide information and materials that would support 
and encourage those who have daily and direct access to the target audiences. 

It is also conceivable that staff attention was devoted to additional written 
materials at least partly because the project was housed in a university- 
based research center, staffed by people who conducted and valued academic 
research. Several of the staff members were involved in or desired academic 
careers and tended to focus more on projects that would enhance their pro- 
fessional advancement. In addition, the preparation of materials may have 
been an easier and less taxing way of building awareness than direct con- 
frontation with often hostile audiences would have been.l^ Yet as a result 
of the decision to develop more written materials, rather than to confront 
target groups directly, perhaps only those who cared to road or see the 
materials have been exposed to them. The goal of building general aware- 
ness may have been circumvented and inadvertently changed to giving support 
to those already holding sympathetic views. The finding that the SEEL Re- 
port was more appreciated and more used by those already sensitive to the 
issue tends to support this analysis. 

While the cost of materials for the written reports was not c^;erly high, 
the cost In staff time and energy was often considerable. During the second 
year of the project, several staff members spent much of their energy and 
time on writing, and by the third year, almost all of the staff time was 
devoted to writing. In addition, the profess ional skills of some staff mem- 
bers were underutilized, perhaps partly because of the early decision to try 
to share low-level work. For instance, research associates and graduate 
sStudents often spent many hours doing clerical tasks that could have been 
p-erformed much more cheaply by a work-study student; that is the means by 
which other projects have circumvented such problems. 

Of all the written materials, the SEEL Report was probably the most cost- 
efficient. At an average cost of about $850 per issue (Including the costs 
of production, mailing, and staff time), each issue was sent to more than 
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1,000 readers". Another project would not need or want to replicate many 
of the various literature reviews, the research projects, or the slide-tape 
show. However, another project might wish to produce its own newsletter 
as a cost-effective means of contacting a wide range of people, especially 
if the format were more modest than that used for the SEEL Report. Given 
that its audience -was already generally aware of the issue, another project 
might publish a newsletter that had a simpler format and was less costly 
to produce. 

^NGING ATTITUDES REGARDING THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN EDUCATION 

While the SEEL activities discussed above focused mainly on raising general 
awareness of the issue of sex inequities in education, other activities were 
specifically designed to (a) encourage women educators to consider administra- 
tive careers and/or (b) encourage gatekeepers, high-level administrators, 
and school board members to consider seriously women applicants for adminis- 
trative Jobs. Both of these efforts are described below. 

Recruiting Women to Educational Administration 

Two activities within the goal of the training and recruiting of women for 
administrative careers involved encouraging women to enter administration. 
One was the specific activity designed to recruit women to the Portland 
State University and University of Oregon administrative training programs. 
The other was the statewide conference sponsored by SEEL in the first year, 
jointly by SEEL and OWEA in the second year, and mainly by OWEA with some 
help from SEEL in the third year of the project. 

Recruitment of Women Students 

The original project proposal called for the development of a specific plan 
to recruit women to the University of Oregon and Portland State University 
programs in educational administration, in conjunction with the department 
chairperson, by January 1977. The University of Oregon and Portland State 
University are the only schools in the state that offer administrative . 
training. At the beginning of the project, the University of Oregon was 
the onl? institution that granted the doctoral degree in educational adminis- 
tration. Although the success of that program was to be documented by SEEL, 
the plans to do so were not implemented. Instead, one of the SEEL graduate 
assistants edited the student handbook at the University of Oregon to ensure 
that women were officially encouraged to enter the program. In addition, 
members of the SEEL staff and especially the project director had numerous 
contacts with potential students. 

■'Nineteen of the 26 women who were enrolled in the University of Oregon's 
doctoral program in educational administration in 197d had had some personal 
contact with the project director or other SEEL staff members. Some indi- 
viduals commented specifically about the impact of the project their 
decisions. One woman wrote, "It is time for me to move upward and onward 
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or to stagnate where I am. . . . Reading about your project In the paper 
has, at long last, caused me to act,** Although a study by one of the staff 
members found that women with Ph.D.'s in admini-^tration rarely trlered pub- 
lic school posts,-^^ SEEL made no attempts to recruit women to tht. administra- 
tive certification programs. Moreover, there were no lecrultment attempts 
aimed at groups of teacher??, who were potentially the largest source of 
women school administrators. 

The project's failure to devote more time to the recruitment of individual 
women probably stems at least partly from the nature of the SEEL staff. 
Many of the staff members either had been or were enrolled in doctoral pro- 
grams in education and thus may have tended to concentrate on attracting 
women who had interests similar to their own. Also, although the staff 
ethnographer noted that several staff members suggested that ceachers and 
organizations of teachers in the state be contacted, these suggestions were 
generally not followed. 



The SEEL Conference 

A statewide conference was sponsored, entirely or in part, by SEEL during 
each of the three years of the project. The first conference was held in 
April 1977, in Eugene, and was organized solely by the SEEL staff. The 
second and third conferences, held in June 1978 and June 1979, were jointly 
sponsored by SEEL and OWEA; each was held in a coastal resort community and 
immediately preceded the annual meeting of the state administrators' group. 
Because OWEA became more actively involved in the later conferences, the 
staff time SEEL devoted to the meetings declined considerably over the three 
years. 

About 150 people attended the first conference, 180 attended the second, and 
200 registered for the third. Probably because the last two conferences 
were held in conjunction with the statewide meetings of all school adminis- 
trators, they were heavily attended by women who were current or aspiring 
administrators. 

Women predominated at all the conferences. About 20 percent of the partici- 
pants at the first conference were men. A few of the participants were 
practicing public school administrators. Anecdotal evidence again indicates 
that the conferences influenced the career plans ef some women. At least 
four women gave unsolicited comments indicating that the first conference 
marked a turning point in their careers. For some, this probably meant 
returning to school to gain administrative credentials. For others, it 
apparently meant soliciting help with career plans in their home districts, 
A recently hired school principal called the SEEL office in 1978 to report 
that she had attended a session at the 1977 conference at which the impor- 
t<mce of mentors was discussed. The woman had returned to her own school 
district, talked with her principal and superintendent, and asked them to 
help her with her career goals. They did, and she became a principal of a 
small hUih school in the fall of 1978. 



Approximately $5,000 was spent on the first SEEL conference. In addition, 
more than half of the staff members devoted several months to planning the 
conference. The first year's conference was probably important in publi- 
cizing SEEL's existence, yet many staff members felt that the conference 
was neither cost-efficient ncr time-efficient. As a result, SEEL reduced 
its t-ffovts by jointly sponsoring later conferences with the fledgling OWEA. 
In 1978, SEEL't. expenditures for the conference amounted to about $1,800, 
and much less staff time was committed to the effort. 

Changing the Attitudes of Gatekeepers 

If women are to attain administrative positions, school officials in charge 
of hiring must be supportive. A good deal of research evideace Indicates 
that administratoris and school board members do not usually encourage women 
to enter administration. 16 Thus, an important aspect of achieving sex equity 
nay be changing the attitudes of those who control hiring decisions: current 
administrators and school board members. Two SEEL activities dealt directly 
with this question: (a) che planned meetings with those college placement 
personnel and high school counselors who encourage or discourage people in 
career plans, and with those school district personnel officers who may hire 
administrators; and (b) an activity added in the second year of the proposal 
that called for efforts to convince the state organizations of administrators 
and school board members to place a high priority on efforts to reduce sex 
inequities in public school administration. In addition to these activities, 
the simple presence of the hiring directory as part of the Oregon Network 
may also have helped change the attitudes of hiring officials. Below is a 
brief discussion of the possible effect of the Oregon Network in this area; 
a fuller discussion c^f the Oregon Network is presented in Chapter 5. 

Guidance and Personnel Officers 

During the first year, one member of the SEEL staff assumed responsibility 
for SEEL's contributions to the conferences of guidance counselors. Despite 
these plans, the SEEL staff met with only one group of guidance counselors— 
those at the local community college— and with the placement officer at the 
University of Oregon. By the second year of funding, the staff acknowledged 
that this activity had fallen by the wayside and decided to discard it. 
Ironically, the project director made a presentation to a large group of 
guidance counselors in the fall after the project had ended. One research 
associate speculated that the activity was difficult to implement because 
it was poorly understood and because some of the people contacted seemed 
already wpII ware of the issues, thus making any efforts seem relatively 
unimportant . 

OreRon S'-'.iool Administrators and School Boards 

The proposal submitted for the second year of the project called for increased 
collaboration between SEEL and the statewide organisations of school adminis- 
trators and school board members. One presentation was given to the group 
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of school board members in November 1977, but there were no continuing con- 
tacts* However, the new organization of women administrators in the state 
(OWEA) planned to have contact with that group after the SEEL Project ended* 

In contrast to the limited contacts SEEL had with school board members, the 
SEEL staff had many contacts with the state group of school administrators. 
A member of that group *s staff belonged to the SEEL advisory board, although 
by the second year of the project, most of the contacts with the group oc- 
curred through OWEA. Meetings were held in 1978 and 1979 to determine ways 
that OWEA and the state administrators' group could work togetjier. It is 
unclear how successful these efforts were. A letter to the editor sent from 
the executive director of the school administrators* group to. the OWEA news- 
letter critized OWEA members for not attending the administrators* annual 
conference. In fact, no SEEL staff member attended the administrators* con- 
ference immediately following the OWEA conference in 1978 or in 1979, 
although others from CEPM who were not practicing administratars did attend. 
Perhaps because many of the staff were weary of dealing with what they saw 
as "male chauvinism" and described meetinga as boring, staff members gave 
low priority to and avoided attending the conferences. Some staff also 
believed that confronting gatekeepers indirectly, through means such as 
OWEA and the Oregon Network, were more effective than personal contacts.!^ 
Although the long-range benefits of contacts made through OWEA may be greater 
than those made through SEEL, other projects contemplating association with 
organizations of gatekeepers might consider developing working relationships 
with these organizations that would minimize stress. Staff who would not 
mind such contacts could be assigned the tasks. 



The Oregon Network and Individual Change 

The Oregon Network was designed to document and influence hiring patterns 
(see Chapter 5) and also, conceivably, to influence those who make hiring 
decisions. Potentially, its most important impact is to counter the claim 
of hiring officials that they "couldn't find a woman to hire." This claim 
was contradicted by the Oregon Network's directory listing of 113 women in 
1977-78 and 75 women in 1978-79 who were interested in administrative jobs. 
The endeavor showed hiring officials that women are interested in becoming 
administrators. This kind of activity may thus contribute to changing the 
attitudes of hiring officials. 

The Effectiveness of Attempts to Change Gatekeepers 

Mainly because the efforts to change gatekeepers' attitudes were not wide- 
ranging, the monetary cost to SEEL for such efforts was minimal. Conceiv- 
ably, if the activities had been completed, their cost would be comparable 
to that for building awareness through organizing and making presentations 
at meetings. The reason that these activities were not completed is at 
least partly that the staff decided to focus on indirect methods such as 
the preparation of materials. In addition, the emotional strain caused by 
contacts with gatekeepers took its toll on some SEEL staff members, and 
this psychic cost may have contributed to SEEL's failure to continue to 
maintain the contacts and the project's decision to work indirectly through 
OWEA. ^ 
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MAKING REPLICATION EFFORTS 

The original SEEL proposal included a concern with replicating the project's 
efforts and specified that various publications, the one-term course, and 
the guest presentations to classes be pilot-tested at a university in another 
state. The site was selected because the state had more minorities than 
Oregon did and because a former CEPM staff member was employed at the uni- 
versity and agreed to supervise the pilot testing.. 

Although the liaison person was paid a nominal fee of $500 to. supervise the 
pilot testing, the agreement was essentially informal and voluntary, and 
that person's other full-time responsibilities took precedence oyer the pilot 
testing. Further, the SEEL staff from the outset gave low priority to the 
pilot testing, probably because initially there were no materials to test. 
One early SEEL activity, a statewide conference, was replicated at the test 
site; however, except for one brief visit by a SEEL staff member, a few 
letters, and even fewer phone calls, subsequent communication between the 
University of Oregon and the other university was minimal. By the end ot 
the second year, both parties tacitly acknowledged the demise of their plans 
for collaboration. 

in general, the SEEL staff devoted a good deal of effort to promoting change 
m the awareness and attitudes of individuals. Many of the awareness-building 
activities tended to be applied indirectly, as through the development of 
materials or contact with friendly audiences, rather than directly, i.e., 
through attempts to meet with powerful gatekeepers or neutral or potentially 
hostile audiences. While it is always difficult to assess the impact of 
such attempts to change attitudes, at least the products developed by the 
project will be available for others to use in the future. 
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17. This belief in the utility of indirect means of change coincides with 
<;fft»s decision noted earlier, to devote more attention to changing the 
atStudls of individuals than to changing organizational practices Although 
s"ch indirect means are probably easier for a staff to i-P^f -J '^'^^f 
tlveness may not be as high. It is conceivable that a staff which, in Cole- 
man's terms! was concerned more with "social conditions" than with changes 
in individuals would recognize the political advantages in changing organiza- 

ions rather than individuals, and perhaps would be less eas ly discouraged. 
See James Coleman, "Conflicting Theories of Social Change," American Behav- 
ioral Scientist 14 (May/June 1971) ; 633-650. 
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CHAPTER 4 
CUNGES IN ORGANIZATIONS 



Just as the first SEEL proposal suggested that changes in individuals' atti- 
tudes and beliefs were necessary to attain sex equity in education, so, too, 
did it suggest that changes in organizational practices and priorities were 
required. This chapter reviews SEEL's efforts to accomplish organizational 
change. While some of the activities discussed in Chapter 3 are also reviewed 
here, the focus of the discussion is different. Chapter 4 looks not at how 
individuals' attitudes and beliefs may have changed during the SEEL Project, 
but at the attempts made to alter organizational priorities and procedures. 
Examined first are the plans and results attained within training programs 
in education; then, the changes proposed for the world of work; and finally, 
the attempts to build the capacity for continuing reform within the state 
through new and existing organizations. 

RESTRUCTURING TRAINING PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 

An important goal of the first SEEL proposal was to restructure the content 
of training programs in educational administration. To accomplish the goal, 
the SEEL staff proposed activities to change the requirements for a certifi- 
cate in educational administration and teaching so that course work in sex 
inequities would be a required part of the curriculum. SEEL also proposed 
to add material on sex inequities to the curriculum at the University of 
Oregon and Portland State University, to alter the recruitment process so 
that by the end of the second year of the project an equal number of males 
and females would be enrolled at both institutions, and to provide stipends 
for women students attending graduate school in administration. This last 
activity, however, was dropped very early in the project, when VnSEA officials 
decided that it should not be funded. 

Changing Certification Requirements 

The original SEEL proposal called for altering the state of Oregon's require- 
ments for administrative and teaching certification so that familiarity with 
"course content on sex-role socialization and stereotyping" would be required. 
In the first year of the project, the state iegislatvire passed a bill requir- 
ing that applicants' for teaching certificates or their renewal demonstrate 
knowledge of federal and state statutes pertaining to discrimination. The 
requirements became effective on October 15, 1978. 

The SEEL staff did not testify, or help in other ways to pass this legisla- 
tion. Instead, in February 1977, the staff member who held a faculty position 
In the College of Education at the University of Oregon wrote an extensiv<i 
memo to the state commission responsible for certification standards. The 
staff member recommended that the general study of school law and contract 
management be required for Oregon's standard principal s certificate and 
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t^t applicants for the standard administrative certificate receive instruc- 
tion related to equal employment opportunity and affirmative action* The 
recommendations were accepted by the state commission* 



Instituting Course Content on Sex Inequities in the College of Education 

The original proposal specified that during the first year of firading, the 
SEEL staff would persuade the College of Education faculty at the University 
of Oregon to "add courses or provide content on sex-role socialization and 
stereotyping within already established courses*" The staff also planned to 
convince the faculty of Portland State University's administrator and teacher 
training programs to do the same* The hope was that all education students 
would be required to complete courses that had content related to sex equity 
In education^ 

Chapter 3 noted the project's success in teaching its own course and in 
visiting a few other courses within the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon andJ^ortland State University, as well as noting SEEL's 
failure in having material included in the extension training program for 
administrators* The SEEL staff was not successful in integrating the term 
course as part of the regular curriculum; nor was it successful in ensuring 
that the content would be part of the course work required of all students* 
The course was always taught by SEEL staff members, although the original 
plans had called for the inclusion in the teaching force of a tenured facul- 
ty member from the College of Education** The faculty members in the College 
of Education apparently lacked the interest and/or expertise to participate, 
and their involvement was not actively solicited by the SEEL staff* 

Some content on sex discrimination and sex inequities in education was, at the 
time of this writing, to be included in a new course covering inequalities re- 
lated to sex, raccj, and handicaps that was to be offered yearly at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. There is little evidence, however, that this change occurred 
because of the pressures of the SEEL staff; instead, the course developed 
as a response to changes in Oregon certification laws, requiring much 
greater attention to handicapped learners and some attention to race and 
sex differences* The SEEL staff paid less attention to teacher training 
programs than to administrative training programs and less attention to 
Portland State University than to the University of Oregon* No attempt 
was made to alter the curriculum at Portland State University, although mem- 
her< of the SEEL staff gave three guest lectures in Portland State University 
courses over the three years of the project* 



Changing Recruitment Policies 

As noted in Chapter 3, as part of the attempt to train and recruit women for 
educational leadership, the SEEL Project proposed to develop plans for re- 
cruitment activities* The eventual goal was to have equal male and female 
enrollment at both the University of Oregon and Portland State University 
by the end of the project's second year* The proposed meetings at the 
University of Oregon and Portland State were never held, and no official 
policy changes were developed as a result of pressure from SEEL* Neverthe- 
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less, over the years of the SEEL Project, the proportion of women enrolled 
in the administrative certification programs at the University of Oregon 
tended to increase (see Table 4-1). 2 In fact, the increased representatioi 
of women from 1974-75 to 1978-79 in the certification program at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon is so large that it cannot be attributed to chance (7, = 
3.438, p < .0005). 



TABLE 4-1 

WOMEN IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE PROGRAMS, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 1974-75 THROUGH 1978-79 



1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


(%) 


(%) 




(%) 


(%) 


Doctor's and Master's 










Men 






57.1 


61.5 


Women 






42.9 


38, 5 


Total 






100,0 


100.0 


N 






42 


65 


Certification (nondegree)t 










Men 87.6 


84.9 


83.6 


83.5 


76.8 


Women 12.4 


15.1 


16.4 


lb. 5 


23.2 


Total 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


N . 201 


324 


416 


647 


716 



*Data for the doctor*s and master's programs at the University of Oregon 
are available only for the academic years 1977-78 and 1978-79. 

tooes not include students admitted prior to 197A; thus, the figures for 
the early years underestimate the actual enrollment. In addition, if 
the trend toward a greater representation of women is long-term, begin- 
ning before 1974-75, the representation of women in 1974-75 is probably 
overestimated above (because earlier, more male-dominated cohorts are 
not Included to balance the figures) and the long-term gain over the 
five years is actually a conservative estimate. 
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Even though this increase occurred without specific attempts by the SEEL 
staff to recruit women as certification candidates, it may be more impor- 
tant in changing the sex ratio of employed administrators than any changes 
that could have occurred in the proportion of women students in doctor's 
or master's programs. This is because certificate holders, more than degree 
recipients, tend to aspire to administration positions in the schools. 

The failure to carry out the original plans of altering the recruitment pro- 
cess and of instituting the course probably stems from both the nature of 
the SEEL staff and the nature of the target audience, i.e., the training 
institutes. By the end of the first year, no SEEL staff member was a regu- 
lar member of the faculty of the College of Education at the University of 
Oregon. Even though the staff members could assertively articulate their 
desires, they lacked the legitimate power to produce change in the organiza- 
tion. While it is conceivable that pressure from outside the education 
faculty, such as the demands of students or community members,, could have 
produced the desired objectives, the SEEL staff did not attempt to mobilize 
such actions. The staff lacked contacts at the other state institution 
offering certification in administration and did not pursue efforts to en- 
courage recruitment or alter the curriculum there. 

Other projects that focus on recruitment activities should probably be aware 
of the need to understand the procedures involved within academic depart- 
ments in order to produce change. Such projects should, if possible, have 

staff members or as key associates persons who possess strong institu- 
tional ties and are committed to working to produce change. Given the very 
small representation of women in administration, however, there may not 
often be such committed persons within academic departments. In that case, 
procedures more appropriate for changing organizations through pressure from 
outside, rather than from within, could be considered. 3 



CMNGING THE WORLD OF WORK 

Several members of the SEEL staff were interested in developing permanent 
part-time employment as an alternative to full-time work. The original 
proposal called for creating a job-shared position within the staff, and 
for investigating and documenting the costs and benefits of job sharing in 
the project and within a school district. The second-year proposal called 
for extended research into the area. As noted in Chapter 3, an annotated 
bibliography of the literature on job sharing and an article advocating its 
use were developed, and several presentations on the topic given, by the 
end of the first year.^ 

A job-shared position was created on the SEEL staff. The job title was 
project assistant, and the position was designed for people whose skills 
were underused in their previous jobs. Two people shared the position 
through the first year of the project; one of them then left the job, and 
the other continued .in a permanent part-time slot thereafter. The job- 
sharers generally developed their own division of labor, each taking on 
different tasks for the project and each working different hours. A diary 
the job-sharers kept during the first six months of their employment in- 
dicates that they both enjoyed the working relationship and the reduced 
hours of employment. 
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Although one person wrote to the project indicating interest in a job-shared 
position and the project responded by providing information, the person did 
not show continued interest and the project did not pursue its intention to 
develop a job-shared position within a school district. Neither were the re- 
search activities outlined in the second-year proposal implemented although 
the area of job sharing was included for a short time in the research plans 
of the host institute, CEPM. In addition, participants in one group attend- 
ing the SEEL conference expressed interest in forms of work restructuring 
that included not just job sharing, but the participation of teachers in 
school management as well. The concerns and suggestions of these conference 
participants were, however, not pursued. 

In their review of the literature regarding job sharing, the staff members 
assigned to the task came to doubt its usefulness as a change technique 
that would help dlter women's subordinate position at work and in the family. 
They believed that job sharing could be used to boost affirmative action 
figures artificially and, by limiting women to half-time positions, could 
be used to promote the idea that women should devote much of their energy 
to their homes, thus ignoring the economic reality that many women must work 
to support their families. This conclusion was reached in the first year 
of the project, but was held primarily by the staff members who were com- 
mitted to a more radical feminist perspective. Although these concerns were 
voiced in staff meetings as early as winter 1977, they were not effectively 
communicated to other staff members until more than a year later. Conse- 
quently, later proposals also included activities related to job sharing, 
even though those persons assigned to the tasks no longer believed that job 
sharing was a worthwhile solution. Other projects that are concerned with 
the restructuring of jobs should deal openly with' pcilitical issues related 
to work and feminism, and be sure that communicajtiSn lines are open within 
the project in order to avoid the wasted efforts of the SEEL staff. 



BUILDING THE STATE'S CAPACITY FOR REFORM 

In the original proposal and throughout the three years of the project, tl 
SEEL staff recognized that the "project would ei.d and that, if continued 
reforms were to be accomplished, some legacy of -.hange in other organiza- 
tions would need to remain. Several ways of doing this were proposed: 
creating a statewide advisory board of influential people in education; 
having an impact on the sta£e associations of school administrators and 
school board members; and forming a statewide organization of women schoo 
administrators. Over the years, a relatively small amount of money was 
devoted to these activities; most of the funds involved travel costs and 
costs, associated with hosting meetings. 



State Advisory Board 

The state advisory board for SEEL was proposed as a way to build the state': 
capacity to continue the project's efforts for change beyond the end of the 
funding contract. Initially, it was proposed that the board would continue 
operating the Oregon Network, assuming leadership and some responsibility 
for the continuation of SEEL's activities. 
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Members of the board included prominent people in education from throughout 
the state, such as an assistant state superintendent of education, the exec- 
utive secretary of the state group of administrators, an affirmati\f^ action 
officer from a large school district in the Ptate, and a member of one of 
the state boards of education^ The state advisory board met three times 
in the project*s first year and one time in the project *s second year. At 
these meetings the advisory board was informed of the project's activities, 
and a good deal of time was spent discussing the form the Oregon Network 
should take. Although no meetings were held with the advisory board in 
the third year of the project, contact was maintained on an informal basis, 
and input from indi\;idual board members was sought from time to time. The 
advisory board was instrumental in developing the slide-tape show and in 
achieving slight changes in the format of the SEEL Report . Although the 
advisory board ultimately did not take over the Oregon Network — perhaps 
because its members were so prestigious and busy (in fact, two people never 
attended a meeting) — it nevertheless offered valuable advice to the project 
In its early stages. 



School Administrators and School Board Members 

In the second-year proposal, the SEEL staff explicitly recognized the impor- 
tant role of hiring officials in changing the sex inequities in educational 
administration. SEEL proposed to convince the state associations of ad- 
ministrators and school board members to place sex-equity issues high on 
their priority list of actions to be taken in the c^ing years. A brief 
formal presentation was made to the organization oT school board members 
bv the SEEL Project, but there was no ongoing contact. By contrast, there 
were several contacts with the group of school administrators during the 
project *s three years, although in the second and third years, most of 
these contacts were made through OkEA, with SEEL /^emaining in the background. 
£n summer 1977, the group of administrators adopted a resolution that called 
for the recognition of sex inequities in administration and an attempt to 
remedy that situation. 

Table ^<-2 presents the re.?ults of a content analysis of fhe programs of 
the annual meetings of the state group of administrators from 1976, before 
the beginning of the SEEL Project, to 1979, the last year of the project. 
The number of women listed on the program was noted, and the nature of 
their participation was categorized as presiding at a general session, as 
jlivlng a presentation to or convening a group session or workshop, as giv- 
ing a keynote address to the total group, or as giving some o'ther type of 
presentation such as greetings or invocations^. Cases in which the sex of 
the participant could not be determined from the name or from asking 
knowled^^eable people were eliminated from the analysis. Womcn^s represen- 
tation on the programs clearly increased from 1976 to 1979. In fact, 
the (ncrease in the total figures from 14 out of 74 and 15 out, of 78 (both 
19 percent) in »976 and 1977, to 24 t of 76 (32 percent) in 1979 is 
Krcater than would be expected by clLince Ct = 1.857, df = 148, < .025, 
P < .03), This increased representation of women indicates that tlv^ organi- 
;'atlon probably seriously considered and acted upon the commitment laade in 
.u"imer 1977 to promote ihv Inclusion of women in educat lon,d administra- 
tion. 



TABLE 4-2 



WOMEN IN THE ANNUAL PROGRAMS OF THE OREGON STATE 
ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 1976-79 



Type of 
Participation ♦ 


1976 

Women total 
(%) (N) 


19 
Women 

(%) 


77 

Total 
(N) 


1978 

Women Total 
(%) (N) 


1979 

Women Total 
(%) (N) 


Presiding 


17 


29 


17 


30 


14 


29 


31 


29 


Presenting to of 


















convening - group 










27 


37 


26 


38 


sessions 


18 


38 






Giving' keynote 










40 




50 




addresses 


24 


4 


33 


3 


5 


6 


Other (greetings, 














67 




invocations) 


33 


3 


0 


4 


67 


3 


3 


Total 


19 


74 


19 


78 


24 


74 


32 


76 


NOTE: There are 


seven 


missing 


cases; 


these 


were om 


itted from 


the 


computa 


tion of percentages. 

















Ort-y.on Women in Educational Administration 

That a statewide organization of women in educational administration had 
begun was apparent at the end of the first SEEL conference in 1977. This 
group, instead of the statewide advisory board, became the organization that 
was to take over some of the functions of SEEL after the project's end. 
A small croup of women administrators from throughout the state, most of 
whom had'al ready had some contact with the project director, met with several 
staff members at the end of the first SEEL conference. These women helped 
the SEEL staff present to the state association of school administrators 
the resolution that was passed in ■dimmer 1977. 

The fjr-:^t meeting afcer the 1977 SEEL conference focused on plans for the 
Oregon Network. The group, however, eventually evolved into a support group 
for women administrators. Part of the impetus for this move occurred in 
fall 1977, when the proiect director attended a large meeting of women inter- 
.-siod In administration in a neighboring state and came to bcUcve that such 
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a group would be helpful in Oregon. During the 1977-78 school year, the 
original group of women and others met periodically with members of the 
SEEL staff to discuss the nature of the Oregon group and to plan a two-day 
conference to be held before the statewide conference of school administra- 
tors in June 1978. During that year, the group decided not to affiliate 
with the national organization of women administrators or its counterpart 
in Oregon, at least partly because of the large expense involved in such 
affiliation, but decided instead to form its own organization, called the 
Oregon Women in Educational Administration (OWEA) • The staff ethnographer 
noted that some of the women originally involved disagreed with this tactic. 
Most were members of the national group, and OWEA's bylaws were adapted from 
those of the national group. 

A six-member steering committee for Ol^E/V met in August 1977 to plan regional 
meetings throughout the state for that fall. Several meetings were held, 
most frequently in the Portland, mid-Willamette Valley, and Eugene regions 
of the state. The attendance at these meetings averaged 30 women each; 
most, if not all, of them were aspiring or practicing administrators. 

A major topic of concern for the first regional meetings, held in fall 1978, 
was the extent to which OWEA should be an advocate for women seeking advance- 
ment in administrative positions. At the August 1978 meeting of the steering 
committee, support was given to one member who had filed a complaint about 
the administrative hiring practices of a large school district in the state. 
The various regional groups discussed what they believed OWEA's position 
should be and generally agreed that a position of advocacy would be appro- 
priate when the facts suggested that an injustice had been committed. 
Several members of OWEA testified in support of that member's complaint. 

Beginning in fall 1978, a monthly newsletter was sent to all who had attended 
the 1978 OWEA conference. This newsletter reported the activities of steer- 
ing committee and regional meetings, reported plans for the upcoming OWEA 
conference, and included other news of potential interest to members. The 
newsletter was prepared by the SEEL staff; printing' and mailing costs were 
paid by OWEA. 

A second OWEA ^.onference — this one planned mainly by the steering committee, 
with only minimal assistance, apart from a good deal of secretarial help, 
from the SEEL staff — was held in spring 1979, immediately preceding the 
state administrators' conference. A total of 203 people registered for 
this conference, and 187 actually attended. Five new steering committee 
members were selected. 

By summer 1979, about 100 people belonged to OWEA, and well over 200 were on 
the mailing list. At that time, OWEA planned to continue, during the next 
year, some of the SEEL Project's activities, including a newsletter, the 
Directory of Administrative Candidates (see the discussion of the Oregon 
Network In Chapter 5), the yearly conference, and regional meetings. OWEA 
was also interested and in fact was more successful than SEEL was in main- 
taining contact with some of the organizations of administrators and school 
board members, largely because some of the OW.A members already belonged to 
these groups. Yet because the SEEL staff provided most of the clerical work 
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and administrative coordination for OWEA, it was anticipated at the time 
of this writing that the group might, find it difficult to maintain itself. 

In general, the SEEL Project^s efforts to develop changes within organiza- 
tions were less successful than its attempts to alter individuals* attitudes. 
The SEEL staff devoted less time and effort to the proposed organizational 
changes than to those involving individuals; yet the lack of success may 
also have resulted in part from the strategies employed. Other projects 
should consider whether they need to apply pressure external to the organiza- 
tion or whether internal means will produce the desired change. For instance, 
changes* in the college curriculum and in recruitment practices might have 
been more easily produced if SEEL had employed external, rather than internal, 
pressure. Other projects should also consider whether and, if so, how much 
to affiliate with already existing groups. For instance, part of the ratio- 
nale for starting OWEA was the belief that the existing groups of administra- 
tors did not support women who aspired to administration. OWEA was able to 
serve this group of people—an essential function if the number of women in 
administration is to increase. Yet communication from the executive direc- 
tors of both the state administrators* group and the national organization 
of women administrators Indicated displeasure with SEEL*s eventual decisis' 
to work outside of these organizations. This may indicate either that poten- 
tial sources of change were being ignored or that, in the case of the national 
women*s organization, the new group, OWEA, was encroaching on their territory. 
Other projects should seriously weigh the gains to be made by forming a new 
organization and the gains that are possible from developing potential allies 
within existing groups. Given the extent of the attempts by the Oregon state 
administrators* organization to include women in its convention programs, 
the possibilities of such an alliance seem promising. 



NOTES 



1. H.B. 2360, 1977 Oregon Lesiglative Session, Oregon Laws, 1977, Chapter 805. 

2. Although attempts were made, it pi-oved impossible for SEEL to obtain 
comparable data from Portland State University. Because the University of 
Oregon's program is much larger, this lack of data is probably not serious. 

3. For discussions of the distinctions between interventions that are internal 
and those that are external to organizations, see Kenneth M. Kempner, "A Social 
Psychological Analysis of the Context for Change," in Jean Stockard et al.. 

Sex Equity in Education (New York: Academic Press, 1980); and H. A. Hornstem, 
"Social Psychology as Social Intervention," in M. Deutsch and H. A. Hornstein 
(edsO> Applying Social Psychology (Hillsdale, N.J.: Lawrence Elaum, 1975). 
For an application of this distinction to the results of the SEEL Project, see 
Kenneth M. Kempner, "A Conceptual Framework for the Evaluation of Planned 
Social Change," Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 3979. 
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4. See Jean Slockard and Joan Kalvelage, "A Selected Annotated Bibliography 
on Job Sharing,** unpublished paper. Center for Educational Policy and Manage- 
ment, University of Oregon^ 1977; and Joan Kalvelage, Patricia A. Schmuck, 
and Jane Arends, ''Reduction in Force and Affirmative Action: A Reconcilable 
Dilemma," Educational Ec onomics 3 (January/February 1978): 6-12. 
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'chapter 5 

CHANGES IN HIRING PROCESSES: THE OREGON NETWORK 



To develop the state's capacity for relorm after SEEL's funding ended, the 
original proposal called for an "Oregon Network" that would coordinate the 
exchange of "ideas, materials, and human resources to match female appli- 
cants with administrative openings, implement Title IX, and achieve sex 
equity in Oregon's public schools." It was proposed that an existing insti- 
tution such as the Oregon State Department of Education, a school district, 
or CEPM continue the operation of the Network when SEEL's funding ended, 
and that one of the project assistants coordinate the Network and its activ- 
ities. This chapter reviews the development of the Oregon Network, describes 
the various components of the Network, presents data about those changes in 
the sex ratio of administrators in Oregon which may have occurred as a result 
of the Network, and discusses the effectiveness of the activity. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OREGON NETWORK 

While the original proposal called for beginning the Oregon Network in fall 
1976, in reality the endeavor received* little attention trom the SEEL staff 
during the first year of funding. The staff explicitly recognized, however, 
that the Network would be the major task in the project's second year.. Input 
was solicited from the advisory board at its January 1977 meeting on how the 
Network could be organized. As was true of the original proposal, the vari- 
ous models suggested at that meeting each involved the passing of information 
to applicants and school personnel but did not provide for implementing the 
matching process. The group of women who eventually formed OWEA and who met 
after the first SEEL conference also provided advice on the formation of the 
Network and were instrumental in ensuring the support of the state organiza- 
tion of administrators for the project. Although some staff members at 
first advocated that the Network be coordinated with an already existing 
organization, it was eventually decided that the Network would be independent 
of the Oregon State Depafrtment of Education and the existing state organiza- 
tions of administrators. 

The final form of the Oregon Network included both service and research func- 
tions. It was believed that there was a need to inform hiring officials 
of women wlio were available for jobs, as well as a need to inform potential 
job seekers uf opportunities. There was also a concern that much informa- 
tion about the actual hiring process — the number and nature of administra- 
tive vacancies in the state, the nature of the applicant pool, who makes 
hiring decisions, and the criteria for hiring into administrative positions 
in public schools — was largely unknown. Thus, it was decided that the Ore- 
gon Network would be a clearinghouse of information about aspirants and 
vacancies, and that the Network's functions would include maintaining a 
directory of administrative candidates and a listing of administrative vacan- 
cies in the state. It was also decided that the Network would document the 
nature of the vacancies and, insofar as possible, the hiring process in all 
school districts in the state that had vacancies in 1977-78. 



A good deal of money and a relatively large staff were used to carry out these 
tasks. One half-time research associate was hired in June 1977 to coordinate 
the activities of the Network* In addition, six field coordinators (at about 
one-third time each) v;ere hired to gather the data on vacancies and the hir- 
ing process* Each field coordinator lived in the area of the state where 
he or she gathered data. Three field coordinators were women. All had had 
some previous contact with school districts, and one was a retired school 
superintendent. The field coordinators were chosen because they were familiar 
enough with the districts in the locale to know where and how to gather data 
without offending the district personnel. The SEEL staff agreed to provide 
complete confidentiality to the districts and to publish the results of the 
study in aggregate form only* 

Approximately $57,500 was spent on the Oregon Network from 1977 through 1979. 
The expenses involved, excluding secretarial time, are shown in Table 5-1. 
Most of the money went to provide the salaries and travel expenses of the 
research associate and the field coordinators^ Only a very small amount 
(less than 1 percent) of the total expenditures was used for printing and 
postage. 

To help gain entry into school districts, the SEEL staff solicited the aid of 
the state organization of administrators. In fall 1977, the president of this 
group, the SEEL project director, and the research associate responsible for 
the Oregon Network sent a joint letter to all school superintendents in the 
state. The letter described the purpose of the Oregon Network and asked the 
superintendents to cooperate by sharing information with the representatives 
of the SEEL staff. 



TABLE 5-1 



EXPENSES OF THE OREGON NETWORK 



Salaries of research associate, 
field coordinators, and ex- 
penses for one year 



$/4 7,O00 



Salary of research associate 
for second year (half-time) 



10,000 



Printing and mailing costs of 
directories 



500 



Total 



$57,500 
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THE NETWORK'S SERVICE FUNCTIONS 

The Oregon Network hoped to serve both applicants fwr administrative positions 
and school districts having administrative openings by providing both with 
useful, up-to-date information. The two products of these efforts were the 
Directory of Administrative Candidates and the Administrative Vac ancy Listing. 



The Directory of Administrative Candidates 

Six. issues of the Directory of Administrative Candidates were distributed in 
1977-78, and four issues were distributed in 1978-79. In 1977-78, 192 aspi- 
rants were listed (58 percent female). In 1978-79, 189 aspirants (51 percent 
female) were listed. Staff members decided to include men in the directory 
In the belief that districts might use a list of both women and men candi- 
dates more often than they would use a list of only women candidates. 

To solicit names for the directory, a form was widely distributed to educa- 
tors throughout the state by use of mailing lists from the state adminis- - 
trators' group, the Oregon State Department of Education, and SEEL's news- 
letter. The forms were also distributed to graduate students at CEPM, at 
the OWEA conference in 1978, and at three conferences of women in education^ 
in 1977 and 1978. Information requested on the form included the applicant s 
name, sex, race, address and telephone number, degrees and certificates held, 
areas of special interest, and types of position sought. Publicity regard- 
ing the directory noted that SEEL did not screen or rate candidates or 
endorse any individual. The directories were distributed to all districts 
that had administrative vacancies, as well as other agencies such as the 
state organization of administrators, the Oregon State Department of Educa- 
tion, and university placement services in the state. 

Information on the aspirants listed in the directory in 1977-78 was gathered 
through a mail questionnaire sent in spring 1978. The questionnaires were 
returned by 154 people, or 80 percent of the 192 people listed. Fifty per- 
cent of those who responded to the questions stated that they were very 
satisfied with the directory listing, and 18 percent said that they were 
somewhat satisfied. In their final interviews with hiring officials in each 
school district that had administrative openings, the field researchers asked 
If the districts used the directory in recruitment. Twenty-nine percent of 
the districts contacted reported that they did use the directory. 

The women and men listed in the directory were about equally likely to return 
the questionnaires. Yet there were some statistically significant differences 
In demographic characteristics, professional preparation, and immediate career 
plans and goals. Although_the women and men were similar in age (X = 37.8 
years, s = 7.9 for women; X = 36.4 years, s = 7.2 for men), 93 percent of 
the men weic currently married, while only 52 percent of the X'/omen were cur- 
rently married (t = 5.88, df = 127.59, p < .001). The men were much more 
often already employed in an administrative position, while the women were 
much more often employed as teachers, as counselors, or in some other non- 
.'idmlnlstrative position (t = 4.89, df = 148, p < .001). More men than women 
had some kind of administrative certificate (t = 4.88, df = 152, p < .001), 
Including a superintendent's credentials (t = 3.18, df = 122.26, p = .002). 
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Given these differences in preparation and background, it is not surprising 
that the men and women tended to have different immediate aspirations and 
Plans* Men were more likely than women to note an interest in general 
administration and management (t » 2»70, df = 132, p = .008), and women 
more ofCen^than men professed interest in the area of staff development, 
personnel, and work with in-service and student teachers (t = 3.27, df = 
128.94, p = .001)* There were no significant differences, however, in the 
frequency with which men and women noted interest in other areas such as 
curriculum, special education, early childhood, counseling, and studeat ser- 
vices. Sex differences clearly appeared in men's and women's administra- 
tive career goals. Men more often than women aspired to superintendent, 
assistant superintendent (t « 3.63, df = 145, p < .001), and principal 
.positions (t = 2.70, df = 145, p = .008). Women more often than men aspired 
to the frequently less powerful roles of assistant principal (t = 2.22, df = 
145, p =^ .028), director and supervisor (t = 2.60, df = 145, p = .010), and 
coordinator, consultant, and administrative assistant (t = 2»79, df = 145, 
p = .006). 

There were no significant differences in the respondents' report of the num- 
ber of districts that had contacted them. Yet the men respondents did appear 
to be seeking jobs on their ovm more actively. They were more willing than 
women to relocate to accept a new position (t = 4.58, df = 148.75, p < .001), 
even though they, more often than women, were married. On the average, the 
men reported having applied for a total of about four more positions than 
the number reported by the women (t = 1.94, df = 78.61, p = .055). 

In general, then, SEEL's experience with the Directory of Administrative Can- ^ 
didates suggests that such a directory will be used by both male and female 
candidates. The analysis reported above, however, suggests that the men 
may be well launched on their administrative careers, whereas the women may 
be just beginning, or perhaps just contemplating beginning, careers in ad- 
ministration. Districts appeared to use the directory and to contact female 
and male aspirants with approximately equal frequency. 



The Administrative Vacancy Listing 

The six field coordinators helped gather data for the Administrative Vacancy 
Listing . In his or her region, each field coordinator contacted the hiring 
administrator in each district that had more than ^0 students. These con- 
tacts were made either in person or by phone. Perhaps because of the support 
from the state administrators' group, these initial contacts were almost al- 
ways friendly, and of the 302 districts contacted, only two small districts 
refused to cooperate. In this first contact the field coordinators intro- 
duced themselves and explained the purpose of the Oregon Network. They 
asked districts to notify them when vacancies occurred, and they also main- 
tained periodic telephone contact with each district to check about possible 
vacancies. The field coordinators made follow-up visits to districts that 
had vacancies and documented the nature of each opening. When an adminis- 
trative position was filled, the field coordinator returned to the district 
to document the prorodures and processes, thus Rather inR the data to be used 
in the research function of the Network. 
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Wliile many notices of vacancies came from the districts, others came from 
the state administrators' group or from university placement services in 
the state. The resulting list of vacancies was sent to all people in the 
directory and to other agencies such as the state organization of adminis- 
trators, the Oregon State Department of Education, and university placement 
bureaus. When an opening had a deadline that fell before the next scheduled 
printing of the listing, a special mailing was sent to those people in the 
directory who had an interest in that kind of position. The survey of can- 
didates in the directory found that 54 percent were very satisfied and 30 
percent were somewhat satisfied with the vacancy listing. 

A total of 202 positions appeared in the Administrative Vacancy Listing . 
An analysis of the differences between open positions that were listed in 
the vacancy listing and those that were not listed showed no significant 
differences in position titles or responsibilities. However, there was a 
definite trend for positions that were filled only within a district and/or 
only by appointment to be advertised for less than two weeks (t = 11.81, 
df = 186.59, p < .001) or not to be listed at all (t = 6.31, df = 189.48, 
p < .001). Those positions advertised in the Oregon Network listing were 
also more often advertised at universities in Oregon (t = 13.11, df = 276.90, 
p < .001), with state school board and administrative groups (t = 11.88, 
df = 294, p < .001), with other agencies such as the state employment bureau 
(t = 3.99, df = 294, p < .001), or out of state (t = 5.11, df = 294, p < .001). 
In general, the Administrative Vacancy Listing appears to have been used as 
a supplement to already existing means of advertising. 



ADMINISTRATIVE HIRING IN OREGON SCHOOLS IN 1977-78 

A complete analysis of the data gathered by the field coordinators on the 
hiring process in Oregon schools was not completed by the end of the project's 
funding. A report of the preliminary results was included in the May 1979 
issue of the SEEL Report and presented at the 1979 AERA meetings.! This 
section focuses on that evidence gathered by the field coordinators which 
may help indicate the effect the Oregon Network had upon hiring within the 
state. 

Although more than half of the people listed in the directory were women, 
only about 20 percent of the vacancies during the year were filled by women. 
However, this may represent an increase from previous years in the propor- 
tion of women hired. Table 5-2 shows the sex of the incumbent and of the 
person hired for each type of administrative position documented in 1977-78. 
\^Jhile women were a minority of those hired for each position (except for 
the consultant and "other" categories) , they were hired more than would be 
expected, given the representation of women among the incumbents. In fact, 
the total figures show that women were hired almost twice as often as they 
were represented in the positions originally. This difference is signifi- 
cantly greater than chance (t = 2.647, p (one-tail) < .005). 

Women seem more likely to have been hired for a job previously held by a 
woman or for a newly created position. Of the positions in which the In- 
cumbent was male, only 13 percent of the new employees were female; of 
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TABLE 5-2 



WOMEN INCUMBENTS AND WOMEN HIRED IN OPEN ADMINISTRATIVE 



POSITIONS, 


OREGON SCHOOLS, 


1977-78 








Women Incumbents 


Women 


Hirees 


Position 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(N) 




2.9 


34 


S 7 


35 


Assistant superintendent 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


4 


Principal 


11.9 


101 


14.5 


110 


Assistant principal 


10.0 


40 


22.4 


58 


Direct or /supervisor /manager 


23.1 


26 


24.2 


33 


Coordinator/special project 










director 


0.0 


7 


37.0 


27 


Consultant/ specialist 


42.8 


7 


66.7 


12 


Administrative assistant 


16.7 


6 


38.5 


13 


Other 


50.0 


4 


50.0 


6 


Total 


12.8 


227 


21.8 


298 


NOTE: Twenty-one percent of the open positions in the 


1977-78 academic 



year were new# 



those in which the incumbent was female, 45 percent of the new employees 
were female. Twenty-one percent of the administrative positions filled were 
new positions, and of these new positions, women filled 41 percent. 

It is not surprising, then, that this increased hiring of women generally 
maintains the previous patterns of sex segregation. Women were more often 
hired in staff positions than in line positions, in central office positions 
than In building administrative positions, in elementary schools than in 
secondary schools, as a subordinate administrator than as the chief officer 
of a unit or building, and as an assistant principal than as a principal 
(see Table 5-3 on the following page). 

It is important to look at how women fared at each step of the application 
process. Looking only at the positions that involved recruitment (i.e., 
those which were not filled by appointment). Table 5-4 compares the per- 
centage of women who were reported as applying for each position, as 
remaining through the interview and finalist stages of the screening pro- 
cess, and as being hired. Although the differences are not overly large. 
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TABLE 5-3 

PERCENTAGE OF KOMEN HIREES IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS IN OREGON, 1978 



Position 



Percentage of Women Hirees 



Line administrative positions 
Staff administrative positions 

Central office positions 
Building administrative positions 

Elementary schools 

(includes middle schools) 
Secondary -schools 

(includes junior high schools) 

Head of unit or building 
Subordinate administrator 

Principal 

Assistant principal 



16.3 
41.5 

23.7 

19.6 



25.3 

14.1 

13.8 
33.9 

14.5 
22.4 



women do attain final positions at a percentage higher than that of their 
representation in the applicant pool, but at a percentage lower than that 
of their representation in the interview or finalist pool. The tendency 
for women to be hired somewhat more often than they apply does not reach 
significance when the total figures are compared (Z = .04). When the dis- 
tricts were questioned as to why women were not interviewed were not among 
the finalists, or were not hired, the most common "^P^^^^.^^^^J^f ^'age 
was that no women had applied, that no women had reached the preceding stage 
in the selection process, or that those women who had applied lacked the 
impropriate experience. Such responses could be expected, given the tendency 
:f the w^mL Usted in the directory to have applied for J^^s less often han 
the men had, and to have held administrative positions less often than the 
men had.- These reasons for not hiring women appeared to be the -st connnon 
in district responses about the superintendent and principal positions. 

Interestingly enough, women tended to fare better in appointive positions 
han in tSose filled'by a recruitment process. While women received 30 per- 
cent of the administrative jobs filled by appointment, they received only 
20 percent of those filled by recruitment. This trend did not, however, 
reach statistical significance (X^ = 1.768, df = 1, P = .1836). 
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TABLE 5-A 

WOMEN AS APPLICANTS, INTERVIEWEES, FINALISTS, AND SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS, OREGON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1977-78 



Successful 

Female Female Female Female 



Type of Position Applicants Interviewees Finalists Candidates 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 



Super intendent 3.4 1.7 1.4 3.2 

Assistant superintendent 12,5 0,0 0.0 0,0 

Principal 13.8 19.1 16.3 13.3 

Assistant principal 26.2 22.4 31.9 21.3 

Director/ supervisor/ 

manager 14.8 20.6 23.8 19.4 

Coordinator /special 

project director 28.1 40.3 42.8 32.0 

Consultant/specialist 73.8 50.0 57.9 60.0 

Administrative assis- 
tant 25.0 23.2 23.3 36.4 

Other 26.0 68.0 50.0 60.0 

Total 18.8 22.1 22.6 19.9 

N 3,904 1,101 554 251 

Positions with no 

data Available 36 27 24 ' 0 



NOTE: Only positions that were filled by recruitment are included. Forty- 
eifiht positions were filled by appointment. 
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^^hile a finding that close to 6 percent of all newly hired school superin- 
tendents and 20 percent of all newly hired administrators are women is quite 
impressive, it is possible that the overall figures for the representation 
of women m^y have changed only marginally from those of earlier years. For 
instance, an increase in the total number of positions, as well as the re- 
tirements of other women, could make increases in the proportion of women 
hired virtually meaningless. Table 5-5 compares the proportion of women in _ 
various administrative positions in Oregon in 1978-79 (the year after the 
Oregon Network began) with their proportional representation in earlier years. 
From these figures it appears that there has been a slight but steady, in 
crease in the representation of women in school administration in general 
since 1973-74. The increase has been the most noticeable in the assistant 
principal and coordinator/consultant posts. Tl.e Percentage increase of women 
was higher in 1978-79 than it was in any year since 1974-75 (both periods 
!how an increase of 0.8 percent). Standard tests of significance show that 



TABLE 5-5 

PROPORTION OF WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS, OREGON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1971-72 THROUGH 1978-79 



Position 



1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 1975- 1976- 1977- 1978- 
72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 



Superintendent 0.8 0.8 0.4 0.8 1.2 0.8 0.8 1.9 

Assistant super- 
intendent 

Principal 

Assistant 
principal 



5.6 4.5 2.9 5.1 1.3 3.8 1.3 0.0 
6.1 5.0 6.1 6.5 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.4 

5.8 6.2 9.1 6.9 U.8 13.3 12.2 14.5 



'''up'"(sor 27.4 24.6 22.6 25.1 20.2 21.0 20.5 18.4 

Coordinator/ ^-.^ c /.no 

consultant 35^31^28^37^37^3^39^12^ 

Total 12.1 11.5 U.2 12.0 12.5 13.1 13.7 14.5 

1,981 2,068 2,124 2, -'.33 2,256 2,275 2,345 2,403 



SOURCE: Data frutn the Ofejxon State Dfpartrf.'-nt of Kduontion. 




while the long-term increase in the proportional representation of women 
in administration from 1971-72 to 1978-79 cannot be attributed to chance 
(Z = 2,4, p < ,01), the increase from 1977-78 to 1978-79 (the year in which 
the Oregon Network could be expected to have an effect) may be due only to 
chance fluctu^itlons (Z * 0,8, p < .50). 

Even though the increase in the representation women was higher in 1978-79 
than it was in a-y year since 1974-75, the pattern of increase is similar to 
that of earlier years. After the decreases between 1971-72 and 1973-74, 
there appear to *be increases of the magnitude of about 0.5 percent to 0.8 
percent in women's representation each year. If this rate of change were 
to remain constant at an average of that from 1973-74 to 1978-79 (.0066 or 
.66 percent), extrapolation by way of a simple linear function would show 
that women could be expected to be half of all school administrators by the 
year 2032. If the (lighest increa^ie of 0.8 percent each year were to hold, 
equity in the total numbers of administrators could be expected by the year 
2023. Clearly, if changes are to be made within this century, the current 
rate of change wl]l not be sufficient. 

Moreover, this pattern does not erjtsure equity among specific administrative 
positions. At a steady rate of change, equity in the top line positions 
would occur even further in the future. In fact, decreases in women's rep- 
resentation are evident for the assistant superintendent and director/super- 
visor positions. And there were no women assistant superintendents in 
1978-79. Sex segregation within administration remains a reality. Speciiic 
attention must be directed to that problem. 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE OREGON NETWORK 

The Oregon Network resulted in a directory of administrative candidates, a 
listing of administrative vacancies, and a wealth of data on the hiring 
process Involved in filling those vacancies. The two lists were distributed 
co a large number of districts throughout the state, and there is evidence 
that they were used by both male and female applicants and by districts 
that--^4ad openings. 

Unlike many of SEEl*s awareness-building activity , the impact of which may 
not be felt for several years, these Oregon Network activities made it pos- 
sible to measure changes in hiring in the year immediately following the 
dissemination of the various lists. Although slightly more women were hired 
In Oregon in that year (i.e., from 1977-78 to 1978-79) than had been hired 
in previous years, this change was not statistically significant. AHhough 
a full analysis of the data had not been comple^ed at the time of this writ- 
Infc, preliminary results indicated that women tended to fare better in newl, 
rrfMted positions and in slots filled by appointment rather than by recruit- 
ment. Perhaps in filling these appointive and new positions, hiring offi- 
ciaL% were under less constraint than they otherwise would have been and 
could more freely choose women. This Issue, however, ob "^H^ awaits fur- 
ther analysis, 
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At a total cost of approximately. $57,500. the Oregon Network was^the single 
most expensive activity of the S^EL Project. Other projects wishing to 
duplicate the Oregon Network's functions might Ho so at considerably less 
co^t. In fact, because the vacancy listing largely duplicated the listings 
of other placement services, the Oregon Network's listing c^'^PjJf,^ 
by SEEL in the third year of the project. The Directory of Administrative 
Cand idates involved only t^ie costs of mailing and printing. Even the data 
• gathered on the hiring process could be collected at much less cost, through 
such means as telephone calls rather than personal visits, or relying on 
volunteers rather than paid staff members, especially if the data were not 
to be used for research. The use of volunteers could also allow more money 
to be devofed to mailing and printing, so that listings could be issued even 
more- frequently. 

In Oregon, OWEA- planned to continue distributing the Directory of Administra- 
tlve Candidates at the end of the SEEL Project's funding. Other projects 
miehr consider linking that service with an already established organization, 
rather than with a new group such as OWEA. In making this decision, however, 
other projects should weigh various concerns, such as the need for clerical 
help and financial support versus the desire to use the data political 
pressure for change. Other projects might seriously consider the benefits 
of puSucizing those findings which highlight the laudatory and/or discrimina- 
tory practice! of their school districts. Largely because o its links with 
a university and a federal funding source. SEEL did not use its data in such 
a polit^ =al" manner. 



NOTES 



1. Spencer Wyant and Patricia A. Schmuck, "The Oregon Network: A Research 
and Service Activity of the Sex Equity in Educational Leadership Project, 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, San /rancisco, April 1979. 
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CHAPTER 6 
AN EVALUATION OF THE SEEL PROJECT 



The previous chapters have described the activities SEEL used to accomplish 
its ultimate objective of attaining sex equity in school administration. 
In addition, various factors that may have influenced the course and outcome 
of these activities have been suggested, and these factors include the statt, 
setting, and target groups of the project. Chapter 6 first f Pjj^f .^^^^J^^" 
acy of change that has been left by the various efforts of the SEEL P^^Ject 
and then examines whether the changes that occurred in Oregon during the proj- 
ect can be attributed to the efforts of SEEL or to other influences, including 
general trends in the society. This evaluation prepares the way for the rec- 
onmiendations given in Chapter 7 for other groups interested in developing 
change. 

THE LEGACY OF SEEL 

The SEEL Project tried to alter long-standing and extreme sex segregation in 
the profession of educational administration. The project s 3^;^^"^^^/°^" 
ered a span of only three years, from fall 1976 through summer 1979. It is 
undoubtedly difficult to produce social change of the magnitude needed to 
effect sex equity in administration in that amount of time, yet it is pos- 
sible that SEEL's activities left a legacy for continued and even greater 
change in the state. In fact, an important goal in the original Proposal 
was the building of the state's capacity for continuing change. This section 
describes the products and groups in each of the change areas discussed in 
Chapters 3-5 that provide a possible "legacy for change"l~the attainment of 
Intermediate goals, forming the basis for later, more enduring consequences. 



Individual Change 

The attempts by SEEL to build awareness of the problems ^f sex inequity in 
educational administration may have resulted in an increased consciousness 
about the issue among individuals throughout the state. These people may 
continue the efforts to promote sex equity by giving g^^^^^f ^^"^"J ^° 
affirmative action issues in their own school districts and by participating 

in groups such as OWEA. 

Of more import may be the inclusion of the project director on the advisory 
and governing boards of several organizations. Perhaps as a result of her 
exposure on behalf of SEEL throughout the state and the nation, the project 
director became actively involved in the governing bodies of several or gani- 
r.atlons during the final year of the project and had an increasing number of 
speaking engagements. This kind of involvement is one method of continuing 
to build aworeness of the problem of sex inequities. 

The careers and beliefs of several other SEEL staff members may also provide 
.1 legacy for change. After the project's end, many of them continued to 
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pursue research and action projects involving women who aspire to careers 
in educational administration and other issues related to sex equity in 
education* 

The products developed '-by the SEEL staff are being disseminated by the 
Oregon State Department of Education, by Education Development Center for 
WEEA, and by a commercial publisher. They will remain for many years after ^ 
the end of the project, although their ultimate effect is difficult to eval- / 
uate at this time. In any case, these products are all resources that can 
be used in promoting the need for greater sex equity in administration. 
The various research reports and the book resulting from the term course 
may be of most use to researchers and people -interested in sex equity. 
The slide show and the informational packets may be of particular use to 
audiences that are less receptive to and/or knowledgeable about the issue. 
Current plans call for OWEA to continue regular distribution of a newsletter 
similar to the SEEL Report to women administrators in Oregon and, in time, 
to the national SEEL mailing list of approximately 2,000 people. 

Besides building individuals* awareness of the problem of sex Inequity in 
administration, the SEEL staff planned activities to change individuals* 
attitudes regarding women*s role in education. Current plans call for OWEA 
to continue sponsoring a yearly conference and to maintain contact with the 
state organization of administrators and school board members. OWEA has 
included in its membership aspirants to administrative careers, yet because 
the OWEA conference is held in conjunction with the statewide meeting of 
administrators, the extent to which the effort will help recruit women from 
the teaching ranks to administration is still unclear. OWEA will a)^<r'cof\^ 
tinue to produce the Directory of Administrative Candidates ^ and tihis may 
help gatekeepers to be more aware of the presence of women who aspire to 
administrative positions. Perhaps the change in the representation of women 
In the meetings of the state organization of administrators (see iSliapter 4) 
is a gign that preliminary changes have occurred in the attitudes oT^me 
gatekeepers. 



Changes in Hiring Patterns 

The comparative analysis presented in the second part of this chapter notes 
that the changes In the hiring of women administrators in Oregon during 
the 1970s probably cannot be attributed to the efforts of SEEL, but Instead 
to a general trend to hire more women in a number of similar states* Yet 
the legacy developed by SEEL might lead to greater changes in years to com6, 
enhancing this early trend. In addition, the analysis of data gathered 
through the efforts ^ ^ the Oregon Network may, when it is completed, aid 
aspirants In their search for positions and help activists push for changes 
In hiring procedures. 
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c h ange s in OrRanizations 

SEEL's attempts to change organizations involved plans to alter training 
programs and work structures and to develop groups that could continue SEEL*s 
efforts after the end of the project. Although no organized changes were 
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made in the recruitment practices of the training programs in the state, 
certification requirements were altered and a course that includes material 
related to sex equity was being added to th- University of Oregon s curricu- 
lum. Because the certification change was promoted in the state legislature 
and might have occurred without SEEL's existence, that change probably cannot 
be attributed to SEEL, however. And there were no plans to continue efforts 
to change the structure of administrative positions when the SEEL Project 
ended. 

The most important legacy of the SEEL Project may well be the fledgling orga- 
nization OWEA. By summer 1979, OWEA had a mailing list of more than 200 
people and a^paid membership of more than 100 people. Current plans call 
for OWEA to/continue sending a newsletter regularly to the mailing list of 
women administrators who have attended previous conferences, as well as to 
continue sponsoring a yearly conference and to continue publishing the 
Directory of Administrative Candidates . In fact, all of the legacy of SEEL, 
except for the products and the changes in the state group of administra- 
tors, now rests v;ith OVJEA. 

It Is difficult to predict the survival of a fledgling organization, but 
several important considerations must be noted. The membership of OWEA is 
enthusiastic. However, the group is not affiliated with any other organiza- 
tion, nor is it based in an agency within the state; thus, OWEA has no base 
office and no secretarial staff with which to begin its independent exis- 
tence. Much of the organizational work and all of the clerical help for 
the group were provided by the SEEL staff until the end of the project. To 
what extent volunteer labor alone car sustain the efforts once provided by 
a paid staff is unclear. The next few years will be crucial in determining 
the effectiveness of OWEA's efforts. ^ 



CAN PRELIMINARY CHAl^GES IN OREGON BE ATTRIBUTED TO SEEL? 

The analysis of SEEL's legacy given above is necessarily subjective and 
speculative, for it is impossible to predict the ultimate impact of the 
changes in Oregon. It is possible, however, to compare the changes that 
occurred in Oregon during the SEEL Project with the changes that occurred 
elsewhere, to see to what extent SEEL, rather than other variables, caused 
change. 

To show .that a causal relationship exists, three things are necessary: 
(a) to show that the presence of SEEL vas associated with certain changes 
related to the sex inequities in the state; (b) to show a time order, 
i.e., that these changes occurred after the arrival of SEEL; and (c) to 
rule out other possible causal variables, i.e., to show that SEEL, rather 
than some other influence, was the cause. While data are not available with 
which to test the impact of SEEL on changes in attitudes, data are available, 
from Oregon and comparable states, with which to examine changes in both the 
proportion of women in administrative positions and the sex ratio in educa- 
tional administration training programs. In addition, comparative analyses 
over a period of years of the annual meetings of the state and national orga- 
nizations of school administrators may indicate the impact that SEEL had on 
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^gatekeepers within the state. These comparisons can help rule out the pos- 
sibility that general changes in the society, rather than changes by SEEL, 
actually produced the changes in Oregon noted in previous chapters. Be- 
cause these data indicate changes in those who make hiring decisions, in 
the nature of the potential applicant pool, and in the actual sex composi- 
tion of the administrative field, they are probably of key significance in 
assessing SEEL's ultimate impact. It must be remembered, however, that the 
analysis presented here goes only through 1979 and that the full impact of 
SEEL*s activities may not be felt for several years. 

Log-linear analysis of contingency tables is used in each of these compari- 
sons.^ This analytic technique requires the researcher to postulate various 
models of anticipated results. In this analysis, special attention is paid 
to models showing that changes in Oregon over time were different Icom those 
in other states. The actual data are then compared with the postulated mod- 
els, using a chi-square-like statistic to determine which model most accu- 
rately describes the data. The extent of effects within the fitted model 
can then be examined. In all the analyses discussed here, standardized- 
effect parameters are used; these can be interpreted as Z-scores and de- 
scribe the extent to which cell frequencies vary from what would be expected 
by chance. 

Only those numerical results which are the most central to the analyses are 
reported in this chapter. For a description of the raw data and -the com- 
plete results, please see the appendix. 



The Hiring of Women Administrators in Four Western States 

Table 5-5 showed that there has been an increased representation of women 
in school administration in Oregon since 1973-74 and that there were some- 
what larger increases after the year in which the Oregon Network was insti- 
tuted. Tests of significance showed that the long-range change from 1971-72 
to 1978-^79 was greater than would be expected by chance. It may well be, 
however, that these changes were prompted by influences other than SEEL, in- 
cluding more liberal hiring patterns regarding women throughout the country. 
One way to examine this possibility is to compare changes in the proportion 
of women administrators in Oregon with such changes in other states. 

To make this comparison, data on the sex of employees in public schools were 
obtained from the state departments of education in four selected western 
states: Oregon, Washington, California, and Colorado. Colorado was chosen 
because it is similar to Oregon in demographic and geographic characteris- 
tics. Washington and California were chosen because they are neighboring 
states of Oregon and have a number of similar demographic characteristics 
and regional interests. Data on the representation of women and men in 
both teaching and administration were available for Colorado and Oregon 
from 1971-72 through 1978-79. Data on the representation of women and men 
In administrative posts were available for California from 1973-74 through 
1978-79 and for Washington from 1973-74 through 1976-77. Thus, two separate 
analyses are conducted below — one with all four states, and one with just 
Colorado and Oregon. The first compares women^s representation in adminis- 
tration In Oregon with their representation in other states from 1973-74 
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through 1978-79. The second examines changes in sex segregation in the 
education profession as a whole, by comparing the proportion of men and women 
in teaching and administration in Oregon and Colorado from 1971-72 through 
1978-79. For the sake of simplicity, in this chapter the data for the com- 
parison states and for the various administrative positions are grouped; for 
additional analyses using the disaggregated data, please see the appendix. 

In general, the results reoorted below suggest that there is no immediate 
evidence that the advancesHin hiring in Oregon were significantly different 
from those in other states, at lea^t when data from the 1970s are considered. 
Although subsequent data—from the years after SEEL has ceased its operation 
and OWEA has continued the activities--may lead to different conclusions, 
.the analyses reported below suggest that, at -the time of this writing, there 
has been no change in the hiring of women administrators in Oregon that can- 
not also be found to some, if not a greater, extent in other states. 



The Hiring of Women in Administration 

If SEEL did have an impact on the hiring of administrators in Oregon, one 
would expect- the increased representation of women administrators in Oregon 
over the years of the SEEL Project to have been greater than that in the 
other states. Table 6-1 shows the proportion of women in administration in 
Oregon and the other states from 1973-74 through 1978-79. During those years 



TABLE 6-1 

FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN OREGON 
AND THREE OTHER WESTEWI STATES, 1973-74 TO 1978-79 



Year 


Oregon 
(%) 


Other States 
("/) 


1973-74 


11.4 


13.3 


1974-75 


13.4 


12.6 


1975-76 


12.9 


13.4 


1976-77 


13.1 


16.2 


1977-78 


13.8 


19.1 


1978-79 


15.2 


20.4 



NOTE: Administrative positions include superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent, principal, assistant principal and vice-principal, director, 
supervisor, coordinator, and consultant • 

Dita f^T 1973-7A through 1976-77 are from Washington, California, and 
Colorado. Data for 1977-78 and 1978-79 are from California and Colorado 
only. 
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the pr'jportion of female administrators rose in both Oregon and the other 
states J yet the increase in the other states appears to have been larger 
than that in Oregon. 

The results of the log-linear analysis confirm this interpretation (see the 
appendix for a complete report of this analysis). Only a model showing a 
three-way interaction among sex of employee, year, and state fits the data. 
This indicates that the relative representation of women in administration 
in Oregon and the other states varied from one year to another. If SEEL 
did have an effect, the standardized-ef feet parameters for women in Oregon 
In this three-way interaction would have been highest in the years after 
the SEEL Project began, i.e., in 1977-78 and 1978-79. However, as Table 6-2 
shows, that was* not the case. Instead, from 1976-77 through 1978-79, the 
representation of women in Oregon was lower than expected in comparison to 
the other states. The standardized-ef feet parameters are significantly dif- 
ferent from zero for 1977-78 and 1978-79, the two years when SEEL would 
logically have had an effect. This indicates that at the end of the SEEL 
Project, women administrators were more often hired in other states than 
in Oregon. 



TABLE 6-2 

STANDARD IZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR THE THREE-WAY INTERACTION 
OF YEAR, SEX, AND STATE IN THE MODEL FITTING THE DATA ON 
WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION, OREGON AND THREE OTHER 
WESTERN STATES, 1973-74 THROUGH 1978-79 



Year Women in Oregon 



1973-74 


0.30 


1974-75 


4.45 


1975-76 


2.40 


.1976-77 


-1.02 


1977-78 


-3.42 


1978-79 


-3.09 



NOTE: Standardi2ed-ef feet parameters for the cells representing women 
In other states and men in Oregon are the negative of those represent- 
ing women in Oregon. Standardized-ef feet parameters for men in other 
states are equal to those for women in Oregon. 
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Sex Segregation in Education 

Although women's representation in administration may have changed less in 
Oregon than in the other states, SEEL may have influenced the nature of sex 
segregation within the education profession as a whole. To test this pos- 
sibility, changes in the proportional representation of the sexes in teaching 
and administration were examined in Oregon and Colorado. Table 3 gives 
the percentage of women in administration and teaching in Oregon and Colo- 
rado from 1971-72 through 1978-79. If SEEL did have an -effect, one would 
expect a change away from patterns of sex segregation (fewer women in teach- 
ing and more women in administration) to have been greater over the years 
in Oregon than in Colorado. Inspection of the figures in Table 6-3, however, 
suggests that tha states differed little in their patterns of change in sex 
segregation over the years. 



TABLE 6-3 

FEMi\LE EMPLOYEES IN ADMINISTRATION AND TEACHING, OREGON AND 
COLORADO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1971-72 THROUGH 1978-79 



Year 


OREGON 
Administrators 
(%) 


Teachers 
(%) 


UULUKAUU 

Administrators 

a) 


Teachers 
(%) 


19j(1-72 


12.1 


59.7 


13.1 


63.6 


1972-73 


11.5 


58.8 


11.6 


63.0 


1973-7/4 


11.4 


58.0 


13.5 


62.3 


1974-75 


13.4 


57.9 


13.7 


62.3 


1975-76 


12.9 


57.6 


15.1 


61.3 


1976-77 


13.1 


57.4 


16.0 


61.3 


1977-78 


13.8 


57.6 


15.8 


61.0 


1978-79 


15.2 


57.9 


16.2 


61.2 



NOTE- Administrative- positions include superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent, principal, assistant principal and vice-principal, director, 
supervisor, coordinator, and consultant. Librarians, counselors, and 
others are not Included in the analysis. 
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The results of the log-linear analysis confirm this conclusion. The model 
that best fits the data is that of three three-way interactions: (a) among 
year, assignment, and sex; (b) among year, assignment, and state; and (c) 
among year, state, and sex. Table 6-4 gives the standardized-ef feet param- 
eters for these three-way interactions. The interaction of year, assignment. 



TABLE 6-4 ^ 

STANDARDIZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR THE THREE-WAY INTERACTIONS 
IN THE MODEL FITTING THE DATA OF THE REPRESENTATION OF 
WOMEN AND MEN IN TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION, OREGON 





AND COLORADO 


, 1971-72 TO 1978-79 






INTERACTION OF 
YEAR, ASSIGNMLNT, 
AND SEX 


INTERACTION OF 
YEAR, ASSIGNMENT, 
AND STATE 


INTERf\CTION OF 
YEAR, STATE, 
AND SEX 


Year 


Women 
Administrators* 


Administrators 
in Oregont 


Women in Oregont 


1971-72 


-3.49 


-0.81 


-0.06 


1972-7J 


-4.67 


1.34 


-0.18 


1973-7A 


-2.37 


1,66 


-0.48 


1974-75 


-0.17 


0.96 


-0.35 


1975-76 


1.39 


-1.37 


0.16 


1976-77 


2.77 


2.77 


-0.17 


1977-7K 


3.27 


3.27 


0.A6 


19 78-79 


4.93 


4.93 


0.75 



' Standardized-ef feet parameters for men teachers equal those for womt'n 
administrators. Those for women teachers and men administrator?; are 
the negative of those for women administrators. 

tstand<irdlzed-pffect parameters for teachers in Colorado equal those for 
<idministrators in Oregon. Those for administrators in Colorado and 
tiMchiTs in Oregon are the negative of those for administrators in Orep.on. 

tstandardl^ed-ef fort parameters for men in Colorado equal those for women 
In Orer.on. Those for men in OreRon and women fn ('olorado are ihc ne^^a- 
live of those for women in Oregon. 
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and sex shows that the sex segregation in the education profession for the 
two states combined tended to lessen somewhat over the span of years. The 
other three-way interactions show no effects significantly different from 
zero This indicates that the tendency for the relative representation of 
administrative and teaching positions in Oregon and Colorado to vary from 
one year to the next was not large, and that for both kinds of positions 
the representation of women did not differ significantly from one state to 
the other. 



The Representation of Women in Graduat e Programs of Educational Administration 

In summer 1979, a short questionnaire was sent to all departments of educa- 
tional administration listed in the College Bluebook for Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Washington, Idaho, and Colorado. A The questionnaire requested informa- 
tion about the number of women and men enrolled in each level of the school s 
educational administration program from 1974-75 th ough 1978-79, and it asked 
if any of a variety of recruitment strategies had been employed by the depart- 
ment to attract women students. (Copies of the schedule and the accompanying 
letter, as well as a full description of the sample, raw data, and results 
of the log-linear analysis are in the appendix.) 

Tible 6-5 reports the representation of women m educational administration 
programs in Oregon and the other states. To simplify the discussion, stu- 
dents in credential, master's, and doctor's programs in ^^ates other than 
Oregon are grouped together in this analysis; please see the appendix for a 
dHcusslon of differences by level and by state. Oregon and the othet statei, 
all reported an increased representation of women students over the period 
studied. The other states had a larger contingent of women in 1974-75 than 
Oregon did and by the end of the time period were close to having aniequal 
representation of women and men. As noted in Chapter 4, the proportion of 
women in educational administration programs in Oregon also increased, and 
m fact almost doubled, over the time period. The largest jump occurred 
from 1977-78 to 1978-79, involving students in the credential or certifica- 
tion program. Nevertheless, the proportion of women students in Oregon 
In 1978-79 was much less than that in the other states. 

Hu- log-linear analysis shows that the model of three two-way interactions 
(-L...r by ^^ox, state by sex, and state by year) marginally fits the data 
(p - .09) The standardized-effect parameters for this model (see the 
appendix) indicate that the representation of women Increased over the 
ye.ars. that the changes in numbers of students over the years varied from 
OreRon to the other states, and that the other states had more women stu- 
dents than Oregon did. This model indicates no changes In Oregon that 
dill not ocv'ir In other states. 
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TABLE 6-5 



WOMEN IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, OREGON 
AND FOUR OTHER WESTERN STATES, 1974-75 THROUGH 1978-79 



1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 



Oregon 

Percent of Women 12.4 15.1 16.3 18.1 24.4 

Total N 201 324 416 689 781 

Other Statest 

Percent of Women 37.3 37.6 41.0 46.6 45.5 

Total N 616 633 768 697 617 



NOTE: Data for students in certification, master's, and doctor's pro- 
grams are combined. 

*See Table 4-1 for a description of data for Oregon, 
tincludes Colorado, California, Washington, and Idaho. 



Yet because the fit of this model is only marginal, the standardized-ef feet 
parameters of the fully fitted model of the three-way interaction among all 
the variables should also be examined. Table 6-6 on the following page 
gives the standardized-ef feet parameters for the three-way interaction in 
this model (see the appendix for a full discussion). The effects for this 
model indicate that the increase of women students in Oregon during the 
final year of the SEEL Project was significantly larger than would be ex- 
pected by chance in comparison to the other states. Table 6-5 shows that 
from 1977-78 to 1978-79, the number of women students in Oregon increased 
markedly, while it declined slightly in the other states. It must be noted, 
however, that during those years less than one-fourth of the students in 
Oregon were women, whereas close to one-half of the students in the other 
states were women. 

Four of the twelve schools outside Oregon reported having made formal or 
informal efforts to recruit students. The strategies cited included visits 
of recruiters to meetings of educators, advertisements in publications, 
rpcruUment tn classes, and personal contacts. Wliile one school was unsure 
of the results and another reported that those contacted had already begun 
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TABLE 6-6 



ST,\NDARDTZED-EFFECr PARAMETERS FOR THE THREE-WAY INTERACTIONS IN 
'fHE FULLY FITTED MODEL FOR DATA ON WOMEN IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, OREGON AND FOUR OTHER 
WESTEPI^ STATES, 1974-75 THROUGH 1978-79 



Year 


Women in Oregon 


197A-75 


-0.96 


1975-76 


0.19 


1976-77 


-0.15 


1977-78 


-1.01 


1978-79 


2.58 



*Standardized-effect parameters for men in other states are equal to those 
for women in Oregon. Standardized-ef feet parameters for women in other 
states and ?or men in Oregon are the negative of those for women in Oregon. 



Initial steps toward gaining certification, a third school reported that 
Us results were "good." One respondent noted that while recruitlng^had 
generally been on a personal and informal basis, the growth in women s 
representation in recent years had been "phenomenal. In R'^fJ^l' '^J^'^'^ 
results appear to indicate a growing interest, at least among vomen in 
these westetn states, in careers in educational administration. 



The Representation of Women at Administrato rs' Conventions 

As Chapter A noted, the proportion of women in ^^^e program of the -J^etings 
of the state administrators' organization increased significantly from 
to 1979. This final comparative analysis seeks to determine If that in- 
crease was unique to Oregon or represents part of a national trend. To 
accomplish this, the programs from the annual «P^i"8 f 3, 

national organization of administrators were analyzed manner similar^ 

to that used with the state group. The number of women listed in the pro 
gram index for each year of the national convention was counted and compared 
litl tee total number of participants. Table 6-7 gives the P-cen age o 
.women listed each year in both the state group and the ^ 
spectlor. of this table indicates that the increase noted in Oregon was not 
found in the national organization. 
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The log-linear analysis, however, does not support that conclusion. The 
simplest model fitting the data has two two-way interactions: (a) between 
organisation and sex and (b) between year and sex* The standardized-ef feet 
parameters s.iow that women were much more likely to be on the program in 
Oregon than at the national meetings and that women^s representation grew 
over the years, peaking in 1978* The differences between the Oregon group 
and the national group were not so extensive that chance could be ruled 
out as their cause. This result may well have occurred only because of 
the small sizQ of the Oregon meetings in comparison to the size of the 
national meetings. Certainly the rise in women's representation in Oregon, 
from less than one-fifth to close to one-third of the program participants 
in only two years (see Table 6-7), is a change that is substantively impor- 
tant, especially when the lack of such an increase in the national meetings 
noted. 5 



TABLb 6-7 

WOMEN IN THE PROGRAMS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS, OREGON STATE 
AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



1976 1977 1978 1979 

Z of Total Z of Total % of Total 7 of Total 

Organization Women N Women N Women N Women N 

Oregon 19 74 19 78 24 74 32 76 

National 12 1 ,047 12 1,006 18 842 14 813 



MOTE: Missing cases are omitted from the total figures given above. 
Thi-rt' are 7 Oregon cases missing (2.3 percent) and 54 national cases 
missing (1.4 percent). 



Summary 

At the end of the SEEL Project, more women in Oregon were enrolled in ad- 
ministrative training program:^, were hired in administrative positions, 
and were represented in the programs of the annual meetinj^s of administra- 
tttrs than was the case before SEEL began. Yet data from other states 
indicate that the increased hiring of women and the increased representa- 
tion of women in graduate programs has occurred elsewhere, tjo, and at 
times with even greater magnitude. Thus, it cannot be said, at the time 
of this writing, that SEEL caused the increases in the hiring and enroll- 
m«»nt of women in graduate programs in Oregon; instead, those changes may 
have resulted from Influences found in other western states as well. 
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In contrast, the increased representation of women that was seen in Oregon 
in the programs of the state administrators* meetings was not found with • 
the n;ifcional group^s meetings. If this increase in Oregon persists in later 
/ears, it may indicate a cha^iAo in the attitudes of current administrators 
that will presage even greater changes in the state. 



NOTES 



1. For an expanded discussion of the concept of "legacy for change' and an 
application of the concept to the SEEL Project, see Kenneth M. Kempner, 

"A Conoeptual Framework for the Evaluation of Planned iSocial Change," Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Oregon, 1979. 

2. At tie end of the project, people in Oregon and neighboring states 
planned te submit a proposal for the funding of several of OVJEA^s activ- 
ities. Tht first possible funding date, however, would have been fall 1980. 
The group was funded and an active organization, based at CEPM, has operated 
in the north\/est since that time. 

3. For an explanation of this analytic technique, see Leo A. Goodman, 
Analyzing Quai it ative/Categorlcal Ddla (Cambridge, Mass.: Abt Books, 1978). 

4. The College Bluebooki Degrees^f f ered by College and Subject, 16th ed., 
vol.'^3 (N3W Vork: Macmil]^^^-W77) . 

b. The president-elect, 1982-83, of Oregon^s organi2ation of administrators 
is a woman. This may well Indicate a continuing liberalization of attitudes 
toward women administrators in the state. 
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CHAPTER 7 



MODEL FOR CHANGING SEX INEQUITIES IN EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 



From the foregoing analysis and evaluation of the work of the SEEL Project, 
it is possible to develop recommendations for others interested in promoting 
change. The previous chapters have noted that SEEL was generally more success- 
ful in its activities to build individual awareness than in its attempts to 
alter organizational practices and to work with existing organizations. Some 
of the changes noted in Oregon over the three years of the SEEL Project in 
the recruitment nl women students to educational administration programs 
and in the hiring of women administrators can be found in other states simi- 
lar to Oregon. However, some legacy may have been left by the SEEL Project 
fhat will help produce further changes in the years to come. This includes 
the many products generated by the project over the years, the group of 
women administrators that will continue several of SEEL's activities, and 
the -apparent change in the sex composition of participants in the stateride 
meetings of administrators. 

In the previous chapters, several reasons have been posited for why certain 
activities succeeded and others failed. These include the setting of the 
project, the particular skills and views of staff members, the interactions 
and decisions made by the SEEL staff over the years, and a relatively liberal 
climate toward women pursuing less traditional roles. In this chapter, that 
analysis is used to develop recommendations for other groups concerned with 
promoting change In the sex segregation of administrative positions. These 
recommendations if- 'sade with the realization that few groups will have the 
extensive financial resources of the SEEL Project and with the realization 
that no two settings will be identical. Presented first are activities and 
prolects other groups might want to pursue. Discussed next are what a proj- 
ect in another state or region might look like and some suggestions regard- 
ing the setting and staff. Finally, some ways are explored by which other 
projects might build on existing momentum to promote change most effectively. 



ACTIVITIES MT) PROJECTS 

In its three years of existence, the SEEL Project tended to focus more on 
some activities than on others. As noted in earlier chapters, these deci- 
sions were generally prompted by variables such as the skills and previous 
experience of the staff, their ideological beliefs, the nature of the proj- 
ect'.s setting, the people whom the staff knew, and the total energy and 
time available to complete the activities. Yet whatever the final choices 
made by the SEEL staff on the activities to be pursued, other projects would 
probably want investigate the worth of changes in each of the areas 
originally proposed by SEEL. 

In attempting to change individuals' attitudes, other projects would not 
need to develop materials such as those SEEL produced, but could use these 
and others available from the WEEA Publishing Center. Care should be taken 
to match the materials used with the intended target groups. Other projects 
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would probably also ,^ant to identify and systematically contact all elements 
of their target population, giving special attention to those with whom they 
have had no previous contact. In these efforts, developing a liaison with 
state or are-:;v^ide educational organizations such as general assistance cen- 
ters, state* departments of education, and groups of affirmative action of- 
ficials would be helpful. 

The recruitment of individuals and the attempts to alter the attitudes of 
gatekeepers are also potentially important efforts. Again, a clear defini- 
tion of the target groups should be made, SEEL's products that describe 
the problems of sex inequity and the need for more women administrators 
could be used in contacts with these people. 

Social psychologists have long known that attempts to change behavior 
through altering individuals* attitudes are a notoriously inefficient use 
of efforts, 1 Thus, it is recommended that other groups seriously consider 
devoting attention to changes in organizations, SEEL^s experience in Ore- 
gon shows that certification requirements for teachers and administrators 
can be altered, especially when the efforts of legislators are used in 
changing state laws. Perhaps a group that has more formal ties with aca- 
demic training programs than the SEEL Project had could make changes in 
college curricula. Changing recruitment policies is an activity that may 
help attract more women to educational administration. Some of the schools 
in other states that provided data for the comparative analysis in Chap- 
ter 6 used methods such as recruiting at meetings of teacher groups to 
attract potential women candidates, and when these practices are imple- 
mented as a regular part of a training program, they may indeed help to 
promote change. Even if change agents have no formal positions or ties 
with the organizations chey wish to affect, change is still possible. 
For instance, pressure from students, community members, and/or practicing 
educators may be an effective means of altering the practices of training 
institutions. 

Other groups could also explore the area of restructuring work. While no 
recommendations can be offered here for the route to be taken, there are 
many opportunities, including the investigation of greater teacher involve- 
ment in administrative decisions and greater sharing of roles between 
teachers and administrators, perhaps on a rotating basis. Such changes 
would alter the nature of eaucacional work and would allow more people 
access to important decisions. These changes might also relieve some of 
the strain that both teachers and administrators experience in their cur- 
rent roles. 

Attempts to document the nature of administrative vacancies, hirings, and 
randidates are a way to intervene directly in the hiring process, the even- 
tual aim of a project such as SEEI . As noted in earlier chapters, other 
groups could carry out this process at a much lower cost than SEEL's, by 
using available lists of vacancies and volunteers to gather information. 
Vfhile SEEL did not use the data gathered from the Oregon Network in a 
political manner, because of the nature of SEEL*s funding, other groups 
could consider using the information gathered to commend those districts 
which have made a significant move toward greater sex equity. Such 
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positive reinforcement could be important to spur continued efforts in the 
future. The information could also be used by activists in reaching deci- 
sions about where to apply greater pressure in the future to attain equity, 
as well as to publicise situations in which affirmative action guidelines 
have been neglected. 

Finally, other groupii would almost certainly want to consider ways to build 
the capacity for continued change. Even though SEEL's advisory board of 
prominent educators did provide helpful advice, the group was so busy that 
it could not give the commitment of time and effort necessary for continu- 
ing SEEL's activities. On the other hand, the most successful work with 
organizations was probably the establishment of OWEA. Such an organization 
of active women administrators and aspirants does appear to have the poten- 
tial to continue change, so long as the members are both dedicated and en- 
thusiastic (although because OWEA has not yet established formal ties with 
existing organizations, how certain OWEA's survival will be is at this 
point unclear). Besides developing support groups for women administrators 
and aspirants, other change agents could also consider forming affiliations 
or liaisons with existing organizations. 

There are, of course, other strategies that could be used. Other WEEA-spon- 
sored projects have supported women administrative interns in school districts, 
providing supervision and training so that the pool of experienced women can- 
didates would be increased. As Chapter 5 noted, a major reason that hiring 
officials in Oregon gave for not hiring women was a lack of experience among 
those who applied. Further, in contrast to the men, many of the women 
listed in the Directory of Administrative Candidates lacked any administra- 
tive experience. Internship programs could help change this situation. 
It was calculated that SEEL*s budget would have supported a three-year in- 
ternship program for 14 women at an average stipend of $12,000 a year each. 
However, because no long-range comparative follow-up of the WEEA projects 
is planned to see how the interns fared, there may be no way to assess the 
relative success of SEEL*s efforts and that of the WEEA intt^rnship programs • 



SETTT^J^; and staff 

l-Jhile the comparative analysis in Chapter 6 ha^. suggested that Oregon is 
not a particularly unique state in Its changes toward greater equality for 
wumen in adininist rat ion, other projects should probc-bl> consider the nature 
of their setting and staff as they plan their change attempts. 

First, other projects should seriously consider locating i:homselves in a 
setting other than a university or a research institute. Wliile SEEL s set- 
ting, was generally supportive and comfortable, the academi^c atmosphere 
undoubtedly produced an over?raphasis on the preparation of products and 
written reports, rather than a focus on direct attempts to alter organiza- 
tions and hiring practices^ The particular requirements of a project housed 
in a university letting also limited the extent of political action that 
SEEL could take or felt comfortable taking. A logical setting for a change 
project such as SEEL would be a state department of education or a regional 
educational service district that has many contacts with local school 
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districts as well as some financial resources. \Jhile volunteer labor is 
certainly a feasible resource, it is probably important to have some insti- 
tutional base for the essential requirements of clerical supplies, telephone 
lines, and a permanent address • 

Another project would definitely want a staff possessing the dedication and 
enthusiasm that SEEL's staff had* Yet a staff that is not so academically 
oriented as SEEL^s, and a staff that has greater contacts with local school 
districts and more official ties with training institutes than SEEL's staff 
had, might well be desirable. An ideal' staff might include a major liaison 
person who has extensive connections and experience in local school districts 
and who is comfortable working with practicing administrators and teachers. 
Having a doctor's degree may, however, be a deterrent in this task, espe- 
cially in states such as Oregon, in which few practicing educators have 
such advanced degrees • A skilled, dedicated secretary or administrative 
assistant could handle most of the work needed for such activities as the 
service portion of the Oregon Network and the newsletter. The part-time 
efforts of a person who has formal ties with administrative training insti- J 
tutes could help promote changes in those organizations. Volunteers could ( 
also play an important part in the work of a project such as SEEL. However, 
because people interested in this area often have other substantial time 
commitments, it would be important to have a central staff member serve as 
coordinator of volunteer activities. Finally, other groups wishing to 
pursue a wide variety of goals such as those proposed by the SEEL Project 
should consider having staff members who hold a range of ideological views, 
as well as instituting norms that encourage the pursuit of goals related 
both to changes in organizations or social conditions and to changes in 
individuals. 5 



BUILDING ON EXISTING MOMENTUM 

From the analysis in Chapter 6, it is clear that states other thgn Oregon 
have the momentum for change. Groups in other states could utilize these 
beginnings in an effort to push for even greater change. The growth of 
women's participation in graduate programs in administration is a most im- 
port- ant sign, as the pool of potential female applicants continues to grow. 
The women who thus participate could form a base for needed volunteer efforts 
and could also serve as watchdogs over the hiring practices of their own 
districts. 

Other change projects could seriously consider developiiig and maintaining 
liaisons with existing organizations. The analysis in Chapters 4 and 6 
has shown that c.risting administrative organizations can make some efforts 
to give greater representation and attention to women. That was especially 
true of the group in Oregon, which responded relatively quickly to pressure 
applied early in the history of the SEEL Project. In addition, legal re- 
quirements such as affirmative action and Title IX explicitly require that 
schools deal with problems of sex inequity. Other change projects could 
also seriously consider working with established organizations in efforts 
to promote change, not simply when their aid is expedient, but in an ongoing 
manner, to institute reforms in the organizations' general programs and 
activities. 
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Finally, projects in other states could choose to work actively with existing 
teacher groups, feminist organizations, and groups of minority educators. 
Since teachers provide the pool of educators from which administrators come, 
teacher groups are an important recruitment source. Feminist organizations 
can provide energy and organizational support, as well as political help, 
in pressuring school districts for greater change. And since both minori- 
ties and women gain when affirmative action regulations are enforced, groups 
of minority educators can be an effective source of collaboration. 



NOTES 



1. For a summary of this literature, see Kenneth M. Kempner, "A Social- 
Psychological Analysis of the Context for Change," in Jean Stockard et al.. 
Sex Equity in Education (New York: Academic Press, 1980). 

2. Kenneth M. Kempner, "A Conceptual Framework for the Evaluation of Planned 
Social Change," Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 1979. 

3. * For a discussion of the influence of ideology on the outcomes of the 
SEEL Project, see Rita Pougiales and Kenneth M. Kempner, "Evaluation of 
Ideology: A Case Study of Social Change," paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association, San Francisco, 
April 1979. 
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APPENDIX 



AN EXTENDED REPORT OF. THE COMPARATIVE ANALYSES 



( 



APPENDIX 



Chapter 6 briefly describes the results of quantitative comparisons of the 
sex ratio in administrative jobs, in administrative training programs, 
and in convention programs in Oregon and in other states or the nation as 
a whole. This appendix presents the raw data and complete results for each 
of these analyses. i 



THE HIRING OF ADMINISTRATORS 

Table 1 reports the numHer of men and women in various positions in educa- 
tion for the years 1971-\72 through 1978-79 in four western states. Note 
that data for both teachVa^n^ administrators are available only for Oregon 
and Colorado; that data years 1971-72 and 1972-73 are available only 

for Oregon and Colorado; anTthat no data are available for any positions 
for Washington for the years 1977-78 or 1978-79. 



TABLE 1 

WOMEN AND MEN IN THE EDUCATION PROFESSION 
IN FOUR WESTERN STATES, 1971-1979 



OREGON 



Superintendent, 

Assistant 
Superintendent 



Principal, 

Assistant 

Principal 



Coordinator, 

Supervisor, 

Director 



Teacher 



Yua- 


Men 


W( men 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


1971-72 


309 


6 


1,060 


68 


387 


167 


9,522 


14,109 


1.972-73 


305 


5 


1,096 


70 


449 


166 


9,757 


13,927 


1973-74 


311 


4 


1,116 


81 


474 


160 


10,108 


13,961 


1974-75 


317 


6 


1,164 


82 


470 


214 


,10,318 


14,202 


1975-76 


324 


4 


1,204 


106 


455 


183 


|o,393 


14,146 


1976-77 


326 


5 


1,204 


120 


457 


175 


/10,581 


14,236 


1977-78 


326 


3 


1,233 


126 


477 


196 


10,596 


14,390 


1978-79 


334 


5 


1,231 


137 


498 


227 


10,766 


1A,831 
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TABLE 1, continued 



COLORADO 

Superintendent , Principal, Coordinator, 

Assistant Assistant Supervisor, 

Superintendent Principal Director Teacher 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


i 11 








1971-72 


247 


0 


1,071 


112 


414 


149 


9,023 


15,777 


1972-73 


26? 


1 


1,065 


74 


395 


152 


9,522 


16,180 


1973-74 


244 


2 


1,154 


105 


410 


165 


10,033 


16,608 


1974-75 


250 


5 


1,196 


117 


473 


182 


10,381 


17,132 


1975-76 


264 


1 


1,287 


157 


515 


209 


10,367 


16,434 


1976-77 


265 


3 


1 , 300 


172 


507 


222 


10,655 


16,887 


1977-78 


261 


2 


1,299 


189 


483 


192 


10,495 


16,411 


1978-79 


255 


5 


1,304 


183 


476 


206 


10,522 


16,572 



CALIFORNIA 



Superintendent , 

Assistant 

Superintendent 



Principal , 

Assistant 

Principal 



Coordinator, 

Supervisor, 

Director 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Womei 


19 73-74 


1,567 


31 


7,554 


1,426 


2,070 


551 


1974-75 


1,612 


36 


7,970 


1,216 


2,238 


657 


1975-76 


1,561 


42 


7,898 


1,283 


2,203 


671 


1976-77 


1,578 


48 


7,555 


1,634 


2,292 


821 


1977-78 


1,593 


44 


7,523 


1,830 


2,352 


927 


1978-79 


1,581 


50 


7,242 


1,913 


2,149 


985 



(continued) 
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TABLE 1, continued 



WASHINGTON 

Superintendent, Principal, . Coordinator, 

Assistant Assistant Supervisor, 

Superintendent Principal Director 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Womer 


1973-74 


365 


2 


1,743' 


60 


396 


29 


1974-75 


393 


2 


1,773 


86 


419 


42 


1975-76 


370 


3 


1,753 


94 


402 


54 


19 76-/7 


359 


4 


1,752 


127 


301 


71 



SOURCE: State Departments of Education in Oregon, Colorado, California, 
and Washington, 



The Hirin-^ of Administrators in - ir Western States 

The analysis of data for all four states reported in Chapter 6 does not dif- 
ferentiate among types of administrative positions; further. Chapter 6's 
analysis groups the data for California, Colorado, and Washington. Presented 
below are first the complete results of that analysis, and then the results 
of an analysis of the unaggregated data. 



Analysis of the Aggregated Data 

Table 2 suinmcrizes the results of testing each possible model of interaction 
among these variables; sex of employee, year of employment, and state of 
residence. The information statistic is a chi-square-like statistic that 
is used to determine how well the data fit each model. This use of chi-square, 
however, is unlike the traditional use of chi-square in simple contingency 
tables, when one wishes to reject the null hypothesis (or model) of indepen- 
dence between two variables. Instead ^ with log-linear analysis, one wishes 
to fail to reject the null hypothesis by finding the model that best describes 
the internet ions among the variables. Here, the fully fitted model of a 
three-way interaction fits the data, indicating that the relative number of 
women and men in administration varied, from one year to another, and from 
Oregon to the other states, during the years under consideration. 
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TABLE 2 



SirMMARY OF FIT OF MODELS APPLIED TO DATA ON THE REPRESENTATION OF 
WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS, OREGON AND OTHER STATES 



Informat ion Probabi 1 i ty 

Model Statistic Df Level 



1. Year, State, Sex 872»687 16 0.00 

2. Year by State, Year by 

Sex, St^te by Sex 39.343 5 0.00 

3. Year by State, Year by 

Sex 103.797 6 0.00 

A. Year by State, State by 

Sex 723.528 10 0.00 

Year by Sex, State by 

Sex 14 5. 69 A 10 0.00 

Year by State, Sex 777.099 11 0.00 

7. Year by Sex, State 199.306 11 0.00 

8. State by Sex, Year 818.955 15 0.00 
9* Year by State by Sex 0.000 0 -1»00 



NOTE: Data for California, Colorado, and Washington are aggregated for 
this analysis. 
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If SEEL did bring about greater sex equity in Oregon, one would expect, 
In such a three-way interaction, the standardized-ef feet parameters to 
have been highest for women in Oregon after 1976-77. As noted in Chap- 
ter 6, that was not the case. Table 3 gives all the standardized-ef feet 
parameters for the fitted model. The zero-order effects indicate that 
over time the number of administrators in the public schools grew, that 
there were many more men than women in administration, and that Oregon 
had fewer administrators than the three other states together. Only the 
two-way interactions between year and sex and between state and sex had 
any number of large standardized-ef feet parameters; they indicate that 
the number of women administrators grew over the years and that Oregon 
had relatively fewer women administrators and more men administrators 
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than the other states. Finally, the standardized-ef feet parameters In 
the three-way interaction indicate that the increase of women administra- 
tors was higher in states other than Oregon in the later years of the SEEL 
Project . 



TABLE 3 

STANDARDIZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR INTERACTIONS IN MODEL 9, TABLE 2 





1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 Total 


Year by btace 












Oregon 


-2.02 


1. 10 


-0.23 




3 50 -159.18 


Other states 


2.02 


-1.10 


0.23 


3.04 -1.10 


-3.50 159.18 


Total 


-6.01 


-1.85 


-0.97 


2.68 2.11 


4.92 


Year by Sex 












Men 


5.61 


4.01 


3.52 


-0.62 -4.97 


-8.76 133.93 


Women 


-5.61 


-4.01 


-3.52 


0.62 4.97 


8.76 -133.93 


State by Sex 


Oregon 






Other States 




Men 


7.16 






-7.16 




Women 


-7.16 






7.16 






1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 1977-78 


1978-79 


Year by State 
by Sex* 












Women in Oregon 0.30 


4.45 


2.40 


-1.02 -3.42 


-3.09 



*Tho standardlzed-effect parameters for men in other states equal those for 
women In Oregon. Those for women in other states and men in Oregon are 
the negative of those for women in Oregon. 
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Analysis of the Unaggregated Data 



The four variables to be examined here are the state, the type of assignment 
held, the sex of the employee, and the year of employment. Because a four- 
variable analysis is more complex than a three-variable analysis, the former 
is discussed more thoroughly here. To minimize problems resulting from dif- 
ferent titles being used in the various states, the positions were collapsed 
into the categories of (a) superintendents and assistant superintendents; 
(b) principals and assistant principals; and (c) directors, supervisors, 
and coordinators. One could expect that some states had more employees 
than others, and that there were probably more females than males overall 
in education, but more males than females in administration. One could 
also expect that there were variations in the numbers of people in each 
position, with fewer superintendents than principals. Finally, with the 
changes in population from one year to the next, one could well expect that 
there were changes in the number of employees from one year to the next. 

Beyond these expected variations in the univariate distributions, at least 
one bivariate association would clearly be expected, given earlier studies: 
sex by assignment, with men more often in the more highly paid position of 
superintendent. The two-way interaction of sex with year would hold if a 
pattern of increasing female representation in administration were found 
in all states combined. Particular variations in the states* populations 
or in their structure of administration may also have influer.ced inter- 
actions between (a) assignment and year. and (b) assignment and state. 

Four three-way interactions among the variables are possible; (a) sex by 
year by assignment, (b) sex by year by state, (c) sex by assignment by 
state, and (d) year by assignment by state. First, a three-way interaction 
among sex, year, and assignment could indicate that the extent of sex segre- 
gation in administration in all the states, taken as a whole, varied from 
one year to the next. Second, a three-way interaction among sex, year, and 
state could indicate that the differences ^tom state to state varied in the 
representation of women from one year to the next. Third, the three-way 
Interaction among sex. assignment, and state would indicate that, over all 
the years, the sex segregation in administration differed from one state 
to another. Finally, the three-way interaction among year, assignment, 
and state would indicate that the relative representation of each adminis- 
trative position in each state varied from one year to the next, probably 
aB a result of unique or unusual demographic characteristics in one or 
Tr,ore states. For the purposes of determining whether or not SEEL had a 
special impact on changes in Oregon, only the second and third of these 
three-way interactions would be important. If a model with these inter- 
actions held and the effect parameters indicated that Oregon was indeed 
ahead of the others in lessening sex segregation or increasing the partici- 
pation of women, it would lend credence to the idea that SEEL did affect 
hiring patterns. 

The presence of a four-way interaction among all the variables in the model 
would indicate that the patterns of sex segregation in administrative posi- 
tions varied from one state to another and from one year to another. If 
only this model held and an examination of the effect parameters indicated 
that Oregon had its most marked move toward more even represen' ation of the 
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sexes after the SEEt Project had begun, this would also support the view that 
SEEL did affect the state's hiring patterns. The models are hierarchical; 
thus, If a model with only three-way interactions fits the data, single- 
variable and two-way interactions also hold, even though they cannot fully 
describe the interactions. 

Table 4 summarizes the testing; of each of the mode]^ described above with the 
data on the sex of occupants of administrative positions from the four states 
from 1973-7A through 1977-78.1 Only the third model in the list, which 

TABLE A 

SUMMARY OF FIT OF SELECTED MODELS TO DATA ON SEX SEGREGATION 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS IN OREGON, COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
AND WASHINGTON, 1973-74 THROUGH 1977-78 



Model 




Df 


P 


1. 


Year, position, state, sex 


6820.691 


103 


0.0000 


2. 


Year-position, year-sex, year-state, 
position-sex, positlon-scace, sex-scaue 


503.999 


69 


0.0000 


3.. 


Year-position-sex, year-position-state, 
year-sex-state, position-sex-state 


27.205 


23 


0.2473 


4. 


Year-position-state , year-sex-state , 
position-sex-state 


51.095 


31 


0.0130 


5. 


Year-position-sex, year-sex-state , 
position-sex-state 


62.678 


44 


0.0334 


6. 


Year-position-sex, year-position-state, 
nn<?i tion— sex— State 


70.710 


33 


0.0001 


7. 


Year-position-sex , year-posit ion-state , 
year-sex-state 


386.342 


29 


0.0000 


8. 


Year-position-sex, year-position-state, 
sex-state 


437.400 


39 


0.0000 


9. 


Vccr-position-sex, position-sex-state, 
year-state 


113.532 


55 


0.0000 


10. 


Year-position-sex, year-sex-state, 
position-sex 


415.967 


50 


0.0000 


U. 


Position-sex-state , year-sex-state , 
year-position 


86.168 


52 


0.0021 


12. 


Year-position-sex, year-state, 
position-state, sex-state 


471.044 


61 


0.0000 


13. 


Year-sex-state, year-position, 
position-sex, pos-i fcion-state 


444.624 


58 


0.0000 


U» 


PosiLion-sex-state, year-position, 
year-sex, year-state 


145.671 


■ 63 


0.0000 


15. 


Year-position-sex-state 


0.000 


0 


-1.0000 



includes all possible three-way interactions, fits the data. Table 5 gives 
the standardi2ed-ef feet parameters for Model 3. Because the models are 
hierarchical, the marginal, two-way, aad three-way interactions are all 
described in the table. 

The zero-order or marginal effects show the variations expected. There were 
fluctuations in the numbers of administrators reported from one year to the 
next, with the largest number occurring in 1976-77 and the smallest number 
occurring in the last reported year of 1977-78. Principals and assistant 
principals were the administrators listed the most commonly; directors, 
supervisors, and coordinators were the next most commonly listed; and 
superintendents and assistant superintendents, as expected, were the least 
commonly listed. Male administrators were much more common than female 
administrators, and California reported having many more administrators than 
all of the other states, with Oregon, Colorado, and Washington having fewer. 2 

Among the two-way interactions, all but the one between year and assignment 
show at least some significant effects, although the large effects for the 
interaction between year and state probabl> also result from the missing 
data for 1977-78 for the state of Washington. In general, these interactions 
suggest that the representation of women increased slightly o\rer the years 
studied; that the expected sex segregation in administrative assignments 
did exist; that California tended to have more women administrators than 
the other states did; that California was less likely than the other states 
were to designate people as coordinators, directors, or supervisors; and 
that Colorado had fewer superintendents than the other states had. The last 
finding probably results from regional variations in the classification of 
administrators and in the size of districts. 

Because the model with only two-way interactions did not hold, it is neces- 
sary to examine the effects with each of the three-way interactions. The 
effects associated with the three-way interaction among sex, year, and 
assignment are all relatively small, indicating that while there was some 
variation in the extent of sex segregation in each position from one year 
to the next, these differences were generally not significantly different 
from zero. Similarly, none of the standardized effects in the three-way 
interaction among year, assignment, and state is large, indicating that 
changes in the relative representation of each administrative assignment 
in each state did not vary much from one year to the next. 

The two remaining three-way interactions—among year, sex, and state; and 
among assignment, sex, and state — are most important for det<=;rmining if 
SEEL had a unique and important effect on administrative hiring in Oregon. 
Some significant effects are found with each of these interactions, but 
they do not support the view that Oregon moved toward more equitable hiring 
practices faster than the other states: did. The interaction among year, 
sex, and state (Table 5) indicates that the representation of women in 
administration varied from one state to another and from one year to the 
next. If Oregon did have a more equitable hiring practice, one could 
expect, in the later years of the sample^ the representation of women in 
Oregon to have been much greater than that in the other states, even though 
little difference may have existed among the states in the early years. 
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TABLE 5 

STANDARDIZED-EFFFCT PARAMETERS FOR THE INTERACTIONS IN MODEL 3, 



TWO-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Year by Sex 
Women 

Year by Assignment 



1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 Total 



-3.011 -1.645 -0.972 0.286 1.891 -27.224 



Superintendent and 
assistant superinten- 
dent 


-0.488 


0.110 


-0.034 -0.180 


0.224 -17.493 


Principal and assis- 
tant principal 


1.242 


-0.238 


0.366 0.920 


-0.747 18.574 


Director, supervisor, 
coordinator 


-0.424 


0.059 


-0.316 -0.635 


0.428 8.394 


Year by State 










Oregon 


-2.860 


-3.270 


-3.860 -4.554 


6.338 -1.800 


Colorado 


-2.829 


-3.481 


-2.747 -3.121 


6.100 -2.891 


California 


-3.436 


-5.119 


-5.849 -5.244 


6.918 37.694 


Washington 


4.799 


6.006 


6.082 6.462 


-6.860 -11.527 




Superintendent , 

Assistant 

Superintendent 


Principal, 

Assistant Director, Supervisor, 
Principal Coordinator. Assistan 


Sex by Assignment 










Women 




10.509 


3.333 


13.068 


Assignment by State 










Oregon 




0.376 


-3.546 


3.015 


Colorado 




-3.121 


0.902 


4.380 


California 




0.776 


3.056 


-4.349 


Washington 




1.034 


-0.072 


-1.510 
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TABLE 5, continued 



Oregon 



Colorado 



California 



Washington 



Sex by State 
Women 

THREE-WAY INTER- 
ACTIONS 

Year by Sex by State 



1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 



Assignment by Sex by 
State 

Superintendent and 
assistant superinten- 
dent 

Women 

Principal and assistant 
principal 

Women 

Director, supervisor, 
coordinator, assistant 

Women 



-0.301 



1.110 
1.500 
1.009 
0.194 
-1.687 



0.109 



-2.072 



1.942 



-0.693 



1.094 
0.688 
0.909 
0.444 
-1.594 



-1.800 



0.749 



2.294 



3.882 



2.000 
0.624 
0.327 
0.869 
1.393 



1.423 



1.180 



-3.450 



-0.962 



-2.136 
-1.474 
-1.217 
-0.730 
1.662 



0.285 



0.078 



-0.518 



(continued) 
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TABLE 5, continued 



Oregon Colorado 



California 



Washington 



Year by Assignment by 
State 

Superintendent and assis- 
tant superintendent 

1973- 74 0.086 0.271 

1974- 75 0.146 0.196 

1975- 76 0.337 0.118 

1976- 77 0.339 0.085 

1977- 78 -0.411 -0.367 

Principal and assis- 
tant principal 

1973- 74 -0.901 -0.492 

1974- 75 -0.731 -0.573 

1975- 76 -0.439 -0.651 

1976- 77 -0.416 -0.617 

1977- 78 1.022 1.055 

Director, supervisor, 
coordinator, assistant 

1973- 74 0.759 -0.005 

1974- 75 0.490 0.222 

1975- 76 -0.140 0.442 

1976- 77 -0.169 0.467 

1977- 78 -0.412 -0.502 



0.383 
0.231 
0.239 
0.258 
-0.417 

-0.285 
-0.315 
-0.557 
-1.218 
0.774 

-0.366 
-0.068 
0.165 
0.802 
-0.160 



-0.395 
-0.308 
-0.360 
-0.351 
0.429 

0.869 
0.817 
0.801 
1.032 
-0.998 

-0.239 
-0.344 
-0.247 
-0.499 
0.380 



(continued) 
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TABLE 5, continued 



Superintendent, Principal, 

Assistant Assistant Director, Supervisor, 
Superintendent Principal Coordinator » Assistant 

Sex by Year by 
Assigiiment 



1973-74: 


Women 


-0.311 


0.635 


-0.113 


1974-75: 


Women 


0.369 


-0.822 


0.221 


1975-76: 


Women 


0.347 


-0.558 


-0.008 


1976-77: 


Women 


0.134 


-0.003 


-0.218 


1977-78: 


Women 


-0.174 


0.220, 


0.039 



NOTE; The parameters for men are not included because they are the inverse 
of those for women. 



In actuality, while Oregon did have slightly more women relative to the other 
states in 1974-75 and 1975-76, it had lost this position by 1976-77 and had 
the lowest standardized-ef feet parameter for women in 1977-78, the first year 
in which SEEL (although not the Oregon Network) would logically have had an 
effect. 

The three-way interaction among sex, assignment, and state (Table 5) indicates 
that, over all the years, the sex segregation in administrative positions 
differed from one state to another. Here, if SEEL did have a unique effect 
in Oregon, one could expect the sex segregation in Oregon to have been less 
than that in other states. Yet in both the principal and director/coordina- 
tor/supervisor slots, the extent of sex segregation in Oregon was the most' 
extreme, with women overrepresented in coordinator positions and underrepre- 
sented in principal positions. The extent of sex segregation in superinten- 
dent posts for Oregon is close to that for the total group. 

The Comparison of Colorado and Oregon, 1971-72 through 1978-79 

The analysis reported above has the potential drawbacks that it (a) included 
only administrative positions and (b) did not also look at women^s represen- 
tation in teaching. The data from Colorado and Oregon meet these criteria, 
and a log-linear analysis was repeated with them. The analysis with the 
aggregated data on administrative positions, as described in Chapter 6, is 
reported first below. Then the analysis of the unaggregated data follows. 
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Analysis of the Aggregated Data 

Table 6 summarizes the testing of various models with the aggregated data. 
The simplest model that holds is Model 4, which has three three-way inter- 
actions; (a) year by assignment by sex, (b) year by assignment by state, 
and (c) year by state by sex. The model that has two-way interactions does 
not hold, and no simpler model of three-way interactions fits the data. 

TABLE 6 

SUMMARY OF FIT OF MODELS APPLIED TO DATA ON WOMEN AND MEN IN 
TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION IN OREGON AND COLORADO, 
1971-1972 TO 1978-79 



Model 



Information 

Statistics Df Probability 



0.00 



1. Year, assignment, state, sex 31,554.59 53 

2. Year by assignment, year by state, 
year by sex, assignment by state, 

assignment by sex, state by sex 109.822 29 0.00 

3. Year by assignment by sex, year 
by assignment by state, year* by 
state by sex, assignment by 
state by sex 

4. Year by assignment by sex, year 
by assignment by state, year by 
state by sex 

5. Year by assignment by sex, year 
by state by sex, assignment by 
state by sex 

6. Year by assignment by state, 
year by state by sex, assign- 
ment by state by sex 

7. Year by assignment by sex, 
year by assignment by state 

8. Year by assignment by sex, 
year by state by sex 

9. Year by assignment by sex, 
a«?signment by state by sex 

10. Year by assignment by state, 
year by state by sex 

11, Year by assignment by state, 
assignment by state by sex 

12. Year by state by sex, assign- 
ment by state by sex 

13, Year by state by sex by 
assignment 



5.816 


7 


0.56 


7.653 


8 


0.46 


23.73 


14 


0.05 


79.73 


14 


0.00 


067.245 


16 


0.00 


25.579 


16 


0.06 


85.004 


28 


0.00 


30,518.07 


16 


0.00 


166.156 


28 


0.00 


153.454 


28 


0.00 


0.000 


0 


1.00 



The standardized-ef feet parameters for Model 4 are given in Table ?• \flien 
other variables in the model are taken into account, the zero-order effects 
indicate that there was a relative increase in the number of educators over 
the years; that there were many more teachers than administrators; that 
Colorado had slightly more educators than Oregon did; and that, when the 
variable of assignment is taken into account, there were more men than 
women in education. The two-way interactions indicate that there were rela- 
tively more administrators in the later years for which data are available, 
and that in these later years there were also relatively more women. Colo- 
rado tended to have relatively more women educators and, as would be expected, 
sex segregation in the profession was strong in the two states in which men 
much more often than women were in administration. Of the three-way inter- 
actions, only that among year, assignment, and sex has standardized-ef feet 
parameters of any magnitude; as noted in Chapter 6^ these indicate that 
there was no tendency for Oregon to have less sex segregation than Colorado 
in the later years of the project. 



TABLE 7 

STANDARDIZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR MODEL 4, TABLE 6 



TWO-WAY AND ZERO-ORDER EFFECTS 



Year by Assignment 


Administration 


Teaching 


Total 


1971-72 


-3.69 


3.69 


-9.01 


1972-73 


-5.58 


5.58 


-8.81 


1973-74 


-4.45 


4.45 


-5.20 


1974-75 


-0.70 


0.70 


0.97 


1975-76 


2.92 


-2.92 


3.66 


1976-77 


3.32 


-3.32 


6.04 


1977-78 


4.41 


-4.41 


6.37 


1978-79 


5.88 


-5.88 


9.41 


Total 


-351.45 


351.45 





(continued) 
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TABLE 7, continued 

Year by Sex 





Oregon 


Colorado 




Male 


Female 


1971-72 


0.88 


-0.88 




0.51 


-0.51 


1972-73 


1.52 


-1.52 




3.19 


-3.19 


1973-74 


0.97 


-0.97 




2.16 


-2.16 


1974-75 


-0.47 


0.47 




0.10 


-0.10 


1975-76 


-1.66 


1.66 




-0.19 


0.19 


1976-77 


-2.39 


2.39 




-1.26 


1.26 


1977-78 


-0.27 


0.27 




> -1.65 


1.65 


1978-79 


1.04 


-1.04 




-3.82 


3.82 


Total 


-8.06 


8.06 




90.64 


-90.64 


AssiKnment by 


State 




Assignment by Sex 






Oregon 


Colorado 


Male 


Female 




Administration 


0.44 


-0.44 


142.02 


-142.02 




Teaching 


-0.44 


0.44 


-142.02 


142.02 




State by Sex 
















Male 


Female 






Oregon 




10.07 


-10.07 






Colorado 




-10.07 


10.07 
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TABLE 7, continued 



THREE-WAY INTERACTIONS 



Interaction among Interaction among 
Year, Assignment, Year, Assignment, 
and Sex and State 



Interaction among 
Year, State, 
and Sex 



Year 



Women 
Administrators^ 



Administrators 
in Oregont 



Women in Oregont 



1971-72 


-3.49 


-0.81 


-0.06 


1972-73 


-4.67 


1.34 


-0.18 


1973-74 


-2.37 


l.r;6 


-0.48 


1974-75 


-0.17 


0.96 


-0.35 


1975-76 


1.39 


-1.37 


0.16 


1976-77 


2.77 


-1.34 


-0.17 


1977-78 


3.27 


-0.61 


0.46 


1978-79 


4.93 


-0.17 


0.75 



Standardized-ef feet parameters for men teachers equal those for women 
administrators* Those for women teachers and men administrators are 
the negative of those for women administrators. 

tstandardized-effect parameters for teachers in Colorado equal those 
for administrators in Oregon. Those for administrators in Colorado 
and teachers in Oregon are the negative of those for administrators in 
Oregon. 

•I'Standardized-ef feet parameters for men in Colorado equal those for women 
in Oregon, Those for men in Oregon and women in Colorado are the nega- 
tive of those for women in Oregon. 
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Analysis of the Unaggregated Data 



Table 8 summarizes the testing of various models with the unaggregated data. 
Models 3, 5, and 6 hold. Interestingly enough. Model 9, which includes the 
two three-way interactions common to all the models, does not fit the data. 
Because Model 6 has a slightly better fit, the standardized-ef feet parameters 
for Model 6 are given in Table 9 and then discussed. 



TABLE 8 



SUMMARY OF FIT OF SELECTED MODELS TO DATA ON SEX SEGREGATION IN 
THE EDUCATION PROFESSION, OREGON AND COLORADO, 
1971-72 THROUGH 1978-79 



Model Chi-square Dt P 

1. Year, assignment, state, sex 34,661.016 115 0.000 

2. Year-assignment, year-sex, year-state, 

assignment-sex, assignment-state, sex-state 191.498 73 0.0000 

3. Year-assignment-sex, year-assignment-state, 

year-sex-state, assignment-sex-state 18.833 21 0.5959 

4. Year-assignment-state, year-sex-state, 

assignment-sex-state 123.718 42 0.000 

5. Year-assignment-sex, year-sex-state, 

assignment-sex-state 44.041 42 0.3852 

6. Year-assignment-sex, year-assignment-state, 
assignment-sex-state 25.671 28 0*5911 



7. Year-assignment-sex, year-assignment-state 
year-sex-state 



48.100 24 0.0025 



8. Year-assignment-sex, year-assignment-state, 

sex-state 51.810 31 0.0110 

9. Year-assignment-sex, assignment-sex-state 104.967 56 0.00008 

10. Year-assignment-sex, year-sex-state, 

year-assignment 151-299 48 0.0000 

11. Assignment-sex-state, year-sex-state, 

year-assignment 156.025 63 0.0000 

12. Year-assignment-sex, year-state, 

assignment-state, sex-state 80.759 52 0.0065 

13. Year-sex-state, year-assignment, assignment- 
sex, assignment-state 183.529 66 0.0000 

14. Assignment-sex-state, year-assignment, 

year-sex, year-state 165.740 70 0.0000 

15. Year-position-sex-state 0.000 0 -1.000 
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TABLE 9 

STANDARDIZED-EFFECr PAkAMETERS FOR INTERACTIONS IN MODEL 6, TABLE 8 



TWO-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Director, 



Year by 
Assignment 


Superintendent , 

Assistant 

Superintendent 


Principal, 

Assistant 

Principal 


Supervisor, 

Coordinator, 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Total 


1971-72 


0.201 


-0.981 


-0.496 


1.042 


-2.194 


1972-73 


0.379 


-2.565 


0.144 


1.652 


-2.375 


19 7 3-7 A 


-0.071 


-0.851 


-0.105 


1.266 


-1.424 


1974-75 


1.454 


-2.669 


-0.120 


-0.969 


1.400 


1975-76 


-0.901 


1.503 


0.930 


0.055 


0.079 


1976-77 


0.084 


1.301 


-0.422 


-1.217 


1.814 


1977-78 


-1.064 


2.755 


0.366 


-0.182 


0.528 


1978-79 


0.498 


1.392 


-0.518 


-2.427 


3.230 


Sex by Assignment 










Women 


-23.994 


-12.408 


22.693 


59.464 


-48.717 


State by Assignment 










Oregon 


3.647 


-5.680 


-1.137 


-3.177 


1.390 



(continued) 
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•TABLE 9, continued 



Year by State 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- "'6 
\.<il()-ll 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

Sex by State 

Women 
Men 



Year by Sex 



Oregon . Women 

0.117 -0.440 

0.3?7 -1.223 

0.258 -0.830 

0.070 1'216 

-0.402 -0.598 

-0.605 0.850 

-0.048 -0.243 

0.317 2.061 

Oregon Colorado 

0.082 -0.082 

-0.082 0.082 

(continued) 
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TABLE 9, continued 



THRER-WAY lOTERACTTONS 



Year by Assignment 
by Sex 



Director, 

Superintendent, Principal, Supervisor, 
Assistant Assistant Coordinator, 

■Superintendent Principal Assistant 



Teacher 



1971- 72: Women 

1972- 73: Women 

1973- 74: Women 
197A-75: Women 

1975- 76: Women 

1976- 77: Women 

1977- 78: Women 

1978- 79: Women 



-0.17-3 

0.056 
-0.036 

1.636 
-0.81A 

0.200 
-0.932 

0.718 



-0.7A5 
-2.027 
-0.662 
-2.4A9 
1.286 
1.07A 
2.360 
0.990 



0.233 

0.5A0 
-0.035 
-0.625 

0.603 
-0.542 

0.268 
-0.803 



1.084 
1.554 
0.877 
-1.190 
0.378 
-1.176 
-0.049 
-2.311 



Year by AsslRnment 
by State 

1971- 72: Oregon 

1972- 73: Oregon 

1973- 74: Oregon 

1974- 75: Oregon 

1975- 76: Oregon 

1976- 77:. Oregon 

1977- 78: Oregon 

1978- 79: Oregon 
Assignment by Sex by State 
Oregon: Women 
Colorado: Women 



0.020 
-0.312 
-0.01.5 
0.008 
0.1lj4 
0.150 
0.016 
0.044 

2.1006 
-2.1006 



0.001 
0.384 
-0.157 
0.017 
0.102 
0.168 
-0.147 
-0.430 

-3.606 
3.606 



-0.284 
0.711 
0.597 
0.368 
-0.725 
-0.913 
-0.013 
0.325 

0.051 
-0.051 



0.248 
-0.294 
-0.426 
-0.451 
0.353 
0.368 
0.123 
-0.009 

-2.221 
2,221 



NOTE: Because the categories of sex and state are dlchotomous, the standirdized- 
effect parameters for one, sex and for one state are Che negative of those for -the 
other sex and state. Thus, often only the parameters for one sex or state are 
Included in the table. 
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An examination of these standardized-ef feet parameters f ^.^f ,f ,9 
an increase in the number of educational professionals from 1971-72 to 1978 79 
in the two states, except for two slight, apparently temporary drops (1974-75 
to 1975-76 and 1976-77 to 1977-78). Teachers were by far the most common 
category of employee, followed by principals, with superintendents being the 

Teast common category. The larger .r.r'"^^",^:^ ""H, 

indicates not that there were more men than women in total but t^at when 
adjustment is made for other variables in the analysis (^"^especially the 
position of assignment), men were overrepresented. Oregon slightly more 
professionals than Colorado, although the difference was not statistically 
significant. 

The effects for the two-way interactions indicate that the states had about 
tEe same sex ratio in education (sex by state) and that they had similar 
growth in the education profession over the years in the ^^"'P^^^y^^^^^^ggi^^. 
f tate) . There are some significant effects in the interaction between assign 
ment and state, however, indicating that Oregon tended ^/^^^^^^^P" 
Intendents. but fewer principals and teachers, than Colorado did. That may 
s"im 1 be ^he result o'f greaLr consolidation of school districts in Colorado 
than in Oregon. The interaction between year and assignment shows a tew 
fluctuationf ?hat have significant effects; in general, principals were less 
ll:ln llZ would be expeSed in earlier years, -d^-^^^^^J^^^./^.^H^f, 
less common later. The interaction between year and ^^'^^f ""J^f.^f '^^...ed 
effects only in the last year, 1978-79, when more women than would be expected 
bf chance were hired than had been the case in earlier years. The wo-way 
interaction between assignment and sex is the most striking, in that women 
were underrepresented in the superintendent and principal positions but 
overrepresented in the director/supervisor slots and teaching positions- 
a pattern that has been found in many studies. 

For this comparison, as for that of the four states, it is again necessary 
to examine the effect parameters for the three-way ^^f.^fi^^" 
■way interaction among year, assignment, and sex shows that sex 

iL??rronr;Lrt^-hneJr 

^ro: rf-e^i-fdri^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^zJz:^-^z ^ 

Finally, the three-way interaction among f^^Enmant, sex and state shows 
several significant effects, indicating that, over all the years in the 
sZll the sex segregation in administrative positions differed from one 
" e to l^he o^her! however, the pattern varied. Women -P";^f -^-f^^^" 
somewhat more common in Oregon than in Colorado; -""^ P^^^^^f/J^^/'if 'ore- 
nrlnpinals and teachers were somewhat more common in Colorado than if- ure 
g n ?h r; las no ifference between the states in — 
?n he director/coordinator/supervisor slots. In general, then, both the 
four-state and the two-state comparisons suggest that the changes in the 
represenfation of women in administration in Oregon, at least through 1978-79, 
were not different from those in other states. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

As noted in Chapter 6, in summer 1979 a short questionnaire was sent to all 
departments of educational administration listed in the College Bluebook 
in Oregon, California, Washington, Idaho, and Colorado, 3 The questionnaire 
requested information about the number of women and men enrolled in each 
level of the schools* educational administration program from 1974-75 
through 1978-79, and asked if any of a variety of recruitment strategies 
had been employed by the departments to attract women students. Figure 1 
shows the schedule and accompanying letter. 

By October 1979, 13 of the 23 schools had returned the questionnaire. Both 
public and private institutions were included in the sample, and there was 
no bias toward a larger return rate from one type of school or the other. 
With the exception of Colorado, where data were available from only one 
school, one-half to two-thirds of the schools contacted in each state re- 
ported and provided data. Only one of the responding schools, a small private 
one, indicated that data were unavailable. One school had information avail- ' 
able only on admissions and not on enrollments; data from that school are not 
included in the log-linear analysis, but are used in a separate analysis of 
admissions. Separate data on students enrolled only for a certificate were 
available from only five schools, including one in each state. Data on stu- 
dents enrolled for degrees were available for all 12 schools that provided 
data. One of these schools, however, did not differentiate enrollment by 
levels, but indicated that such information was similar for all parts of the 
program. The raw data used in the analyses are given in Table 10. 

All levels of training (certification, nondegree, master^s, and doctor^s) 
are collapsed into one category for the log-linear analysis. Data for 11 
schools (excluding the one with admission data only) are used for this 
analysis. Data from five schools are used in the comparison of enrollment 
in certification programs. Data from 11 schools are used in the comparison 
of enrollment in degree programs. Data from two schools x<rere available for 
the comparison of admissions. In general, the results from all of the 
analyses reported below are similar. They indicate that there was little 
change in the representation of women students in Oregon that was not also 
found in other states. In addition, Oregon usually had a smaller propor- 
tion of women enrolled than the other states did. 
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FIGURE 1 

SURVEY OF DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



July 31, 1979 



Dear Department Head: 

As part of the final evaluation of the Sex Equity in Educational Leadership 
(SEEL) Project, I am comparing the changes in the representation of women 
in departments of educational administration in Oregon colleges with changes 
in departments in schools in neighboring states, and in other states that 
have similar demographic characteristics. I ^ ^PPf^^^^ " f "'3ks 

assistance in this project by your completion of the ^"^f ^^,f °™ '^^J 
for the number of women and men enrolled in your program in the l^st five 
years I am also interested in learning if you have used any special attempts 
to attract women students in recent years and the "-J'^^? f.^i^; 
Because this information is usually included in periodic affirmative action 
reports, I hope that it may be easily obtained. 

The results will be aggregated by state so that no one school will be directly 
linked with the results. A brochure that describes the purposes and goals 
of the SEEL Project is enclosed for your information. 

Thank you very much for your help. If you have any questions, please feel 
free to contact me at (503) 686-5005 or (503) 466-5060, or our project 
secretary, Nancy Gubka, at (503) 686-5074. I would appreciate receiving 
your response within the next two weeks, if possible. A stamped envelope, 
addressed to me, is enclosed for your convenience. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) 

Jean Stockard, Ph.D. 
Research Associate, CEPM 
Assistant Professor, Sociology 

JS/ng 
End. 
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FIGURE 1, continued 
SURVEY OF DEPARmNTS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



School Telephone 

Person completing this form Position 



1. Over the last five years, how many women and how many men have been en- 
rolled in the Department of Educational Administration at your school 
at each of the following levels? (If these levels of study do not cor- 
respond to those offered at your institution, please alter those which 
are appropriate for your department.) 



Academic Years 

Levels of Study 197A-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

Master's program 

Males 

Females 

Total """ " ~~~ 

Doctor's program 

Males 

Fema 1 e s ' 

Total ~~ZI 

Certification program (nondegree) 

Males 

Females 

Total 



2. In the last five years, has your department used any methods such as 
the following to attract women students? 



Have you used When did you use it? What were 
this method? Beginning Ending the results? 
Method Yes No date date 

Recruitment letters 

to individual women 

Letters to people in 
the field asking 
them to recommend 

women students 

Advertisements 
soliciting women 
students in pro- 
fessional publica- 
tions 

Recruiters' visits 
to meetings and con- 
ventions of educa- 
tors 

Other (please specify) 



3. Would you like to receive a copy of the report of these findings? 

Yes No ^t. t . 

Thank you for your help. 
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TABLE 10 

WOMEN AND MEN ENROLLED IN CREDENTIAL AND DEGREE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, FIVE WESTERN STATES, 197A-75 TO 1978-79 



Credent ial 


197A-75 
Mpn Women 


1975-76 
Men Women 


1976-77 
Men Women 


1977-78 
Men Women 


1978-79 
Men Women 


r ropraiuo 

Oregon* 


176 


25 


275 


49 


348 


68 


519 


128 


550 


166 


California 


10 


10 


30 


15 


20 


20 


15 


25 


15 


25 


Colorado 


34 


21 


A8 


26 


135 


111 


77 


77 


51 


55 


Idaho 


15 


9 


13 


7 


9 


8 


7 


6 


6 


5 


Washington 


63 


30 


42 


23 


37 


29 


39 


32 


34 


36 


M.A. and Ph.D. Programs 


















Oregon 


n. d 


.t 


n.d. 


n.d. 


24 


18 


40 


25 


California 


50 


29 


67 


47 


56 


33 


69 


48 


69 


48 


Colorado 


33 


21 


48 


26 


135 


111 


77 


77 


36 


60 


Idaho 


85 


100 


89 


83 


89 


88 


79 


92 


58 


85 


Washington 


1A9 


A9 


135 


47 


131 


42 


110 


64 


125 


50 



*Does not include people admitted before 1974. 
discussion of how this affects the results. 

tn.d. denotes no data. 



See Chapter 4 for a 



Anal vgifl of the Ag^ ref^ated Data 

Table 11 reports the results of testing the fit of each of the fusible 
lodels of interaction among the sex of the student, the state of the school, 
and the year. Model 2, that of three two-way interactions, has a marginal 
Tit fnV 0972). The only other available fitted model. Model 9, is the 
t" a ly fitted one of a tkree-way interaction. Table 12 gives the s andard- 
i^ed-effec"parameters for Model 2, and Table 13 gives the standardized- 
effect parameters for Model 9. 
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TABLE 11 

SUMMARY OF FIT OF MODELS APPLIED TO DATA ON WOMEN AND MEN IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION TRAINING PROGRAMS, OREGON 
AND OTHER STATES, 1973-74 THROUGH 1978-79 



Model 


Information 
ocatis tics 


Df 


Probability 


1 


btate, year, sex 


689.67 


13 


0.00 


2. 


State by year, state by sex, 
year by sex 


/ .850 


4 


0.10 


3. 


State by year, state by sex 


'46.108 


8 


OoOO 


4. 


State by year, year by sex 


385.458 


5 


0.00 


5. 


State by sex, year by sex 


342.043 


8 


0.00 


6. 


State by year, sex 


389.600 


9 


0.00 


7. 


State by sex, year 


346.182 


12 


0.00 


8. 


Year by sex, state 


685.531 


9 


0.00 


9. 


State by year by sex 


0.000 


0 


-1.00 
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TABLE 12 ^- 
STANDARDIZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR INTERACTIONS IN MODEL 2, TABLE 11 




1974-75 


1975-76 1976-77 


1 Q77„7fi 
/ /— / o 


1078-79 


Total 


State by Year 














Oregon 


-8.07 


-3.59 


-2.76 


7.69 


12.75 


-19.31 


Other 


8.07 


3.59 


2.76 


-7.69 


-12.75 


19.31 


Total 


-10.13 


-5.18 


1.54 


9.80 


10.87 




Year by Sex 














Men 


2.32 


2.23 


0.58 


-2.36 


-4.85 


26.26 


woiueu 


-2.32 


-2.23 


-0.58 


2.36 


4.85 


-26.26 




Men 


Women 










State by Sex 














Oregon 


16.81 


-16.81 










Other 


-16.81 


16.81 
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TABLE 13 

STAKDARDIZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR INTERACTIONS IN MODEL 9, TABLE 11 



TWO-WAY INTERACTIONS 





1 Q 7 A _ 7 c 


iy / J— /b 


1 n T T 


1977-78 


1978-79 


Total 


State by Year 














Oregon 


-8.23 


-3.37 


-2.71 


7.26 


13.76 


-19.31 


Other 


8.23 


3.37 


2.71 


-7.26 


-13.76 


19.31 


Total 


-10.11 


-4.97 


1.54 


9.38 


11.71 




Sex by Year 














Men 


2.81 


1.96 


0.48 


-2.37 


-5.36 


26.22 


Women 


-2.81 


-1.96 


-0.48 


2.37 


5.36 


-26.22 



Oregon O ther 

Sex by State 

Men 16.97 -16.97 

Women -16.97 16.97 



THREE-WAY INTERACTION 

197A-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

State by Year by Sex 

Women in Oregon* -0.96 0,19 -0.15 -1.01 2.58 



Standardized-effect parameters for men in Colorado equal those for women 
in Oregon. Those for men in Oregon and v/omen in Colorado are the nega- 
tive of those for women in Oregon. 
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The standardized-effect parameters for Model 2 of three two-way interactions 
show, as would be expected, that there were relatively more students in states 
other than Oregon, that the number of students increased over the years, and 
that there were more men than women enrolled overall. The two-way interaction 
between state and year shows that Oregon had more students relative to the 
other states in the later years of the analysis, a result of the way Oregon's 
data were compiled (see Chapter A). The parameters also show that Oregon 
had relatively fewer women enrolled than the other states did, and that women 
students became more common in later years. Because this model suggests that 
the pattern of increased female enrollment occurred equally in both Oregon 
and the other states, it suggests that SEEL had no special effect on enroll- 
ments » 

Because Model 2 in Table 11 has only a marginal fit. Table 13 presents the 
standardized-effect parameters for Model 9. The parameters in the zero-order 
and two-way interactions are similar to those for Model 2; however, the param- 
eters for the three-way interaction indicate that in the last year of the 
SEEL Project, there was an increase in the represpntation of women enrolled 
in schools in Oregon relative to the enrollment in other states. The per- 
centages presented in Chapter 6 showed a rise from 1977-78 to 1978-79 in 
Oregon and a slight drop in the other states. The enrollment in the other 
states, however, was close to 50 percent female by that year, whereas the 
enrollment in Oregon was not yet 25 percent female. 

Analysis of the Unaggregated Data 

Table lA reports the results of testing the various log-linear models of 
interaction among the years, the sex of the students, and the states rep- 
resented in the data set. Model 8, that of all possible two-way inter- 
actions (state by year, state by sex, and year by sex) is the simplest model 
that holds. This indicates that the number of sLadents in each state varied 
from year to year, that the representation of women varied from state to 
state, and that the representation of women varied from year to year. The 
absence of a three-way interaction indicates that the year-to-year changes 
were similar for all states and that there were no shifts unique to Oregon. 

Table 15 gives the standardized-effect parameters for this fitted model. 
Model 8. These parameters show that, as would be expected, some states had 
more students than others did (see the parameters in the interaction of 
state by year) . While overall there were more men than women students in 
the years studied, by the later years the number of women students was 
greater than would be expected by chance (the interaction of year by sex). 
Finally, the interaction between state and sex shows that Oregon had the 
lowest representation of women students. 
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TABLE 14 



SUMMARY OF FIT OF MODELS APPLIED TO DATA ON WOMEN IN GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, OREGON, WASHINGTON, 
CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, AND IDAHO, 1974-75 THROUGH 1978-79 



Model 




Df 


Probability 


1# State, year, sex 


982,884 


40 


0.0000 


2* State-year, sex 


514.830 


24 


0.0000 


3« State-sex, year 


523.894 


36 


0.0000 


4# Sex-year, state 


978.746 


36 


0.0000 


5# State-year, state-sex 


55.835 


20 


0.0000 


6# State-year, year-sex 


510,688 


20 


0.0000 


?• State-sex, year-sex 


519.756 


32 


0.0000 


8* State-year, state-sex, year-sex 


16.204 


16 


0.4388 


9« State-year-sex 


0.000 


0 


-1.0000 
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TABLE 15 

STANDARDIZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR INTERACTIONS IN MODEL 9, TABLE 14 





1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


Total 


State by Year 














Oregon 


-7.060 


-3.231 


-3.247 


6.875 


12.212 


20.683 


Washington 


5.052 


1.559 


-2.728 


-2.951 


-1.286 


-2.994 


California 


2.636 


3.084 


-3.fo7 


-1.682 


-0.642 


-1.647 


Colorado 


-4.303 


-3.117 


11.115 


2.349 


-1.891 


-12.455 


Idaho 


6.824 


2.801 


-1.371 


-3.319 


-4.916 


1.223 


Total 


-7.936 


-3.850 


4.241 


6.238 


3.621 




Year by Sex 














Men 


2.699 


2.440 


1.076 


-2.284 


-4.768 


17.721 


Women 


-2.699 


-2.440 


-1.076 


2.284 


4.768 


-17.721 




Oregon 


MflRhineton California 


Colorado 


Idaho 


State by Sex 














Men 


16.442 


5.474 




4.193 


-4.974 


-10.973 


Women 


-16.442 


-5.474 




4.193 


4.974 


10.973 



i -CI/ 
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Because the pattern in Table 15 does not conform to that which would be 
expected if SEEL did have an impact on graduate school enrollments, two 
additional comparisons are presented. First, it could be possible that the 
aggregation of students in all programs masks some important differences 
between Oregon and other states. Tables 16 and 17 compare the representa- 
tion of women in certification programs and in Ph.D. and M.A. programs for 
the schools and states for which there were data. Over the five-year period, 
schools in all the states generally reported an increase in the enrollment 
of women in certification programs. While Oregon^s representation of women 
in certification programs was noticeably less than that in the other states, 
the increase over the years in Oregon was similar to that found elsewhere. 
The comparison of Ph.D. /M.A, enrollments shows some increase over the years, 
although the pattern was not as^consistent or marked as the pattern of 
enrollment in certification programs was. However, because it is those seek- 
ing administrative certificates rather than those seeking academic degrees 
who usually actually seek employment in the schools,^ the increase in certi- 
fication enrollment is probably a better indicator of the extent of changes 
in the applicant pool for administrative jobs. 



TABLE lo 

PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN ENROLLED IN CERTIFICATION PROGRAMS IN GR/VDUATE 
SCHOOL'J OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, FIVE WESTERN STATES, 
1974-74 THROUGH 1978-79 



1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

(%) 



Oregon* 

Women 12.4 15a 16.3 19,8 23.2 

Total N 201 324 416 647 716 

Idaho 

Women 37.3 35.0 47.0 46.2 45.4 

Total N 24 20 17 13 11 

W ashington 

Women 32.2 35.4 43.9 45.1 51.4 

Total N 93 65 66 71 70 

California 

Women 20.0 33.3 50.0 62.5 62.5 

Total N 50 45 40 40 40 

Colorado 

Women 39.0 35.0 45.0 50.0 52.0 

Total N 55 74 246 154 106 



*See Chapter 4 for an elaborated discussion of the data from Oregon. 
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TABLE 17 

PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN ENROLLED IN M.A. AND PH.D. PROGRAMS IN GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, FIVE WESTERN STATES, 
1974-75 THROUGH 1978-79 



1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

(%) (%) (%) (%) c/.) 



Oregon 

Women n.d.* n.d. n.d. 42.8 38.5 



Total N 
Idaho 
Women 



42 65 



54.0 48.2 49.7 53.8 59.4 



Total N 185 172 177 171 143 

Washington 

Women 24.7 25.8 24.3 36.8 28.6 

Total N 198 182 173 174 175 

California 

36.7 41.2 37.1 41.0 41.0 



Women 
Total N 

Colorado 

Women 
Total N 



79 114 89 117 117 



39.0 35.0 45.0 50.0 5 2.0 

54 74 246 154 106 



*n.d. denotes no data. 



Second, it could be possiblt that SEEL's request for data on enrollment, 
rather than on admissions, caused the most recent changes in Oregon to be 
unapparent. Table 18 presents data on the representation of women in enter- 
ing cohorts at the University of Oregon and at a school in California for 
various times from 1973-74 through 1978-79. There are two problems with 
this data set that make generalizations difficult. First, the data on the 
representation of women at the University of Oregon are for a division that 
included not only educational administration, but also educational policy 
and higher education. Data for 1978-79 indicate that 18 percent was the 
actual proportion of women admitted to educational administration only, and 
the' therefore the figures for Oregon given in the table probably overestimate 
the represer'-ation of women in the program. Second, the years for which 
data for the two schools were available are not identical. Data were avail- 
able for the University of Oregon for 1973-74 through 1975-76 and for 
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1978-79; data for the California school were available for 1974-75 through 
1978-79. Nevertheless,^ these data show patterns similar to those noted 
above; Oregon had fewer women represented than the other state did and, in 
this case, California had a xsharper rise in women^s representation than 
Oregon did. \ 



TABLE 18 

WOMEN IN NEW ADMiri'ANCES TO EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON AND A CALIFORNIA SCHOOL, 
1973-74 THROUGH 1978-79 



1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 

Orej^on 

Women 25.0 32.0 22.6 n.d.* n.di 31.5 

Total N 40 38 31 n.d. n.d. 54 

California 

Women n.d. 42.0 49.6 55.6 59.1 57.7 

Total N n.d. 150 123 117 115 97 



NOTE: Data for Oregon include programs of educational administration, 
educational policy, and higher education. 

it 

n.d. denotes no data. 



THE REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN AT ADMINISTRATORS* CON\^EMTIONS 

As Chapter 4 noted, the proportion of women in the program of the meetings 
of the state administrator * organization increased significantly from 
1976 to 1979. This final comparative analysis seeks to determine if that 
increase was unique to Oregon or represents part of a national trend. 
Table 19 gives the raw data used in the analysis. 

Inspection of the percentage increases noted in Chapter 6 indicates that 
the increase seen In Oregon was not found in the national organization. 
The log-linear analysis, however, does not support that conclusion. 
Table 20 presents Information on the fit of the da»" a to possible models. 
The simplest model that fits the data is Model 7, having two two-way inter- 
actions: (a) between organization and sex and (b) between year and sex. 
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TABLE 19 



WOMPN AND MEN IN PROGRAMS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS, OREGON STATE AND 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTWvTORS, 1976-79 



1976 1977 1978 1979 

Oregon 

Men 60 63 56 52 

Women 14 15 18 24 

Missing:* 7 

National 

Men 920 881 690 701 

Women. 127 125 152 112 

Missing: 54 



*Missing, cases are those for which the sex of the participant 
could not be determined. 
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TABLE 20 

SUMMARY OF FIT OF MODELS APPLIED TO DATA ON WOMEN IN PROGRAMS OF 
ANNUAL MEETINGS, OREGON STATE AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Model 


x2 


Df 


Probability 


1. 


Organization, year," sex 


41.761 


10 


0.0000 


2. 


Organization by year, sex 


38.479 


7 


0.0000 


3. 


Organization by sex, year 


23.612 


9 


0.0000 


4. 


Year by sex, organization 


24.288 


7 


0.0010 


5. 


Organization by year, 
organization by sex 


20.329 


6 


0.0024 


6. 


Organization by year, year 
by sex- 


21.005 


4 


0.0003 


7. 


Organization by sex, year 
by sex 


6.138 


6 


0.4079 


8. 


Organization by year, organi- 
zation by sex, year by sex 


3.566 


3 


0.3123 


9. 


Organization by year by sex 


0.000 


0 


-1.0000 



This indicates that the representation of women varied from one organization 
to the other and from year to year. Table 21 presents the standardized- 
effect parameters for Model 7. These effect parameters show that women were 
much more liljely to-be on the program in Oregon than at the national meet- 
ings, and that women^s representation grew over the years, peaking in 1978. 
The fact that use of a three-way interaction was not necessary to fit the 
data indicates that the differences in the rates of ^change between the 
Oregon group and the national group were not so extensive that chance could 
be ruled out as their cause. This result may well have occurred only be- 
cause of the small size of the Oregon meetings in relation to the size of 
the national meetings. Because the actual percentage change in women's 
representation in Oregon was so large, it is suggested that the change is 
substantively, if not statistically, significant, and should not be dis-* 
counted. 
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TABLE 21 

STANDARDIZED-EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR THE INTERACTIONS IN MODEL 7, TABLE 20 



Organization by Sex 



Men 

Women 



Year by Sex 

Men 
Women 

Total 



Oregon . National Total 

-4.448 4.448 20.730 

4.448 -4.448 -20.730 



Total -31.912 31.912 

1976 1977 1978 1979 



1.437 ■'1.189 -2.306 -0.374 

-1.437 -1.189 ^.306 0.374 

0.861 0.502 0.178 -1.496 



SUMMARY 



In general, the comparative analyses presented in this appendix suggest that 
a trend toward greater sex equity in educational administration could be 
seen, in Oregon and in other western states, in the years under considera- 
tion. Although equity is far from a reality in employment, an almost equal 
representation of women and men has been achieved in many administrative 
training programs. As the pool of potential female administrators increases, 
even greater changes in hiring may occur. In some respects, especially re- 
garding enrollment in training programs and hiring in^administrative posi- 
tions, Oregon has had less equity than other states have, both now and 
historically. Yet changes have occurred in Oregon. During the time of the 
SEEL Project, the enrollment of women in the certification program in 
administration increased, and women were much more often represented at 
administrators' conventions. While SEEL made little or no direct efforts 
to recruit women to the certification program, the project was involved in ^ 
the original efforts to increase women's participation at the administrators 
conventions. Thus, while SEEL probably had little impact on changes in hir- 
ing and in training programs in Oregon, the project may well have had some 
effect on the attitudes of gatekeepers. Any final conclusions on the effects 
of SEEL, however, must wait for changes in future years. 
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NOTES 



1. For a discussion of this analysis in another context, see Kenneth M. 
Kempner, "A Conceptual Framework for the Evaluation of Planned Social 
Change," Ph.D. dissertation. University of Oregon, 1979* 

2. The effect for Washington, however, is exaggerated in a negative direc 
tion because data were missing for Washington for 1977-78 and 1978-79. 
These missing data do not affect the general conclusions obtained in the- 
analyses. 

3. The College Bluebook; Degrees Offered by College and Subject , 16th ed 
vol. 3 (New York; Macmillan, 1977). 

4. Sakre K. Edson, "Differential Experiences of Male and Female Aspirants 
for Public School Administration: A Closer Look at Perceptions in the 
Field," paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, San Francisco, April 1979. 
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